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PREFACE 
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bihitioft. Not only has Professor Rmrland written the l ompiefe text of this laiakgae, 
which tijfers f« a unique and expert survey of the theme, hut he has also selected the 
Ulustrotions to his text as well as the uvrks of art that permit its to trace the evolution 
of the Buddha image through a series of original documents. The catalogue, as a hook, 
and the exhlhillon itself have been designed by Richard Cleveland of the Asia House 
Gallery, / . , 

We wish to express ovr wprmesi,gratitude to all of the tenders, hoih Antertcan and 
foreign, who have permitted us to borrow their treasures on this occasion. Some of these 
lenders have often ketpe,d,Asia House this generous fashion and others now respond 
to our first requests for loans. Among the lat ter we particularly wish to thank the Orien¬ 
tal Mnseiini in Rome. Ihe’tfaitokuji and Horyuji Museums. 

Without the kind permission of the jQpane.ie Commission for the Protection aj Cul¬ 
tural Properties and the ever ready assisumce of Mr, Jiro Enjoji, Managing Director of 
the iViitoti Keizai Shimbtm (Japan Economic Journal), the special loans from Japan 
woufd not hare been fiossihte. hi this connection we deeply appreciate the help given lu 
in Japan by Mr. John Rosenfieid, Rockefeller Research Fethwpf Harvard Vniversily and 
Professor Rowland's associate in Tokyo. 
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INTRODUCTION 


As a cull image and an artistic ideal the Bud¬ 
dha image is for the entire Eastern world the 
equivalent of the representation of Chrisu first 
invented In early Christian times and brought to 
perfection by the great masters of the medieval 
period and the Renaissance. This single iconic 
foim, which may be understood to include por¬ 
trayals of the mortal Buddha. Sakyamuni or 
Gautama, as well as the divine Buddhas of the 
Mahay ana pantheon, presents a concentrated 
focal point for the study of the development of 
a single aesthetic idea! in religious art. The 
changes that the type undcrw'ent over a period of 
many centuries illustrate throughout this long 
history' the development of religious and nation¬ 
al ideals in all the realms of the Orient* In this 
one invention of religious artists we can see un¬ 
fold the whole history of Eastern art. 

According to a legend reported in many 
differeni sources, the very first image of Buddha 
was a sandalwood statue carved in the Master's 
lifetime for King Udayana of Kuusambi. The 
story relates that "WhenTathagata first arrived 
at complete Enlightenment, he ascended into 
Heaven to preach the Law for the benefit of his 
mother, and for three months remained absent. 
King Udayana. thinking of him with affection, 
desired to have an image of his person; there¬ 
fore, he asked Mudgalyayanaputra by a spiri¬ 


tual pow'cr to transport an artist to the heavenly 
mansions to observe the excellent marks of the 
Buddha’s body and carve a sandalw'ood statue. 
When Tathagata returned from the heavenly 
palace, the carved figure of sandalwood arose 
and saluted the Lord of the World, The Lord 
then graciously addressed it and said. 'The work 
expected from you is to toil in the conversion of 
unbelievers and to lead in the way of religion 
future ages."’ One could have no more eloquent 
statement of the missionary function that was to 
be performed by the translation of the Buddha 
image to the entire Asian world. Hsiian-tsang, 
the famous Chinese pilgrim of the seventh 
century, referring to the Udayana Buddha, re¬ 
lates that peoples of many regions “worshipped 
copies of it and they pretend that the likeness is 
a true original one and this is the original of all 
such figures.” We shall encounter reflections of 
this famous sandalwood statue in many exam¬ 
ples of Chinese and Japanese art* Probably the 
Udayana legend is a pious fabrication which at 
some lime before Hsuan-tsang’s visit was 
aiiiiched to the first Images of Buddha carved in 
Gandhara as early as the first century A.D. The 
legend of the Udayana statue is embroidered in 
certain Tibetan texts by the additional informa- 
lion that the Buddha, in order to facilitate the 
task of the artist who was blinded by the 
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Taihagatii's efTul^ent brilliance, ubiigtngly ca^t 
his rcflecUon upon the surface of a pool. The 
fact that the likeness was taken from a rcflecuon 
on water, these accounts say. explains the 
-rippling" drapery in statues of the so-called 
Udayanu type. It is perhaps not loo much to 
suppose that this part of the story was invented 
considerably later to explain the ripples of the 
classical garments of these first icons of 
Sakyamuni. 

It is plain that, the beautiful Udayana myth 
noiw'ithslanding. the first representations of 
Sakyamuni in human form were only created 
centuries after his death when a special need was 
felt for such anthropomorphic representations 
of the Teacher. In early Buddhism, which was a 
way of life or a philosophical system based on 
the doctrine of the founder, there was no need 
for representations of the Master. It was be¬ 
lieved that the Buddha “who has gone beyond 
the fetters of the body cannot be endowed by 
art with the likeness of a body" or, as we may 
read in the Digltu-nikayn, ”On the dissolution of 
the body beyond the end of his life neither gods 
nor men shall know him." The mortal Teacher 
had passed with his Nirvana into a realm of 
invisibility, and in early Buddhist art his pres¬ 
ence in narratives of his earthly career was sym¬ 
bolized by such emblems as the empty throne 
for the Enlightenment, the wheel for the First 
Preaching, and the stupa or relie mound for his 
Nirvana (Figure f). In the Kiilingnhocihi Juiaka 
the Buddha states that he can be properly showm 
as a bodhi tree. 

With the passing of the centuries Buddhism 
was transformed from a rather limited and 
selfish religious system, in which the way to 
salvation was open only to those who could 
renounce the world for a monastic existence, to 


a religion offering the promise of salvation to all 
men who followed the eight-fold path. Gradu¬ 
ally the demand arose for the reassurances and 
comfort of devotion to the person and founder 
himself rather than his doctrine. The cuU of 
relics fostered by the Emperor Asoka in the 
third century B.C. is an early indication of this 
growing worship of the Buddha himself, Fuja or 
prayer to Sakyamuni himself replaces yajna or 
the contemplation and practice of his message. 
This process of change was abetted by the 
growth of the hhakti cult, which means essen¬ 
tially the passionate love of the devotee (hhakta) 
for a particular divJnhy. This was a develop¬ 
ment from a system of thought to a popular 
religion. Salvation became possible through the 
devotion of the worshipper to his god as a reac¬ 
tion against the tedious iniellectualism of the 
Vpciitisliiids or the hard road to salvation offered 
by the early Buddhist creed. The development 
was affected, loo, by the cull of the Hindu god 
Krishna who said, "None who is devoted to me 
is lost." Bhukti^ "the less iroublesome way," 
addresses itself to the manifestation of the deity 
that is most accessible and most at hand. 
Bfiitkii Implies the deification of the Buddha, 
just as this attachment to a personal god implies 
the deification of the Buddha, and idolatry. It is 
also probable that the steps leading to the first 
Buddha image included the influence of the 
anthropomorphic tradition of the Hellenic 
world which since the conquest of Alexander 
had been in close contact with India. 

The w'orship of divinities in anlhro|>omorphic 
form had existed in the cult of nature spirits as 
early as the Indus Valley period. Such divinities 
asyHA'i/?/jand a proto-Siva are commonly found 
on the Indus Valley seals. In the Maurya period 
the yakfhis arc portrayed as superhuman titans. 
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and the rcpreseniation of these and other old 
Dravidian spirits such as the nag{i!t is common in 
some of the great monuments of the early 
Classic period, in which the Buddha is portraycd 
only in aniconic form. 

In the beginning, at least, the religious irnage 
in India w-as only a substitute for the prototy|>e- 
Its runciion may be CKplaincd by the words of 
the Kcrtneneia of Aihos regarding Christian 
icons: “All honor that we pay the image we refer 
to the archetype: namely, him whose image it 
is. And ill no wise honor we the color or thf art, 
but the archetype in Christ who is in Heaven.” 
As in the history of all religions ll w as only later 
that a fetishislic worship came to be paid to tire 
icons rather than their prototypes. 

The anthropomorphic representation of the 
Buddha almost cerutinly w'ent hand in hand 
with a change in the religion from the Hinayuna 
to the Mahayanu doctrine, In such suiras as the 
A/ff/xfiwrAvr/ and the Pimhrikd, 

which must dale from the Kuslian period of the 
first and second centuries A.D., the Buddha is 
alieady described as a superhuman personage, 
no longer a mortal leachcr, but a god timeless 
and eternal as Drahma himself, 

In Hinayana Buddhism, salvation was pos¬ 
sible through the cxiinctioii ofattachment to the 
self by piaciicing the discipline and meditation 
prescribed by Sakyamuni. The representations 
of Sakyamuni in Hitiayana Buddhism w'ere not 
necessaiily portrayals of Gautama as a divinity 
but reminders of the Master's earthly teaching 
exemptilkd in his image. At the same time, they 
offered the possibility of devotion to his person. 
Certainly it was hoped that, somehow, from 
beyond the gates of Nirvana, the departed 
leachet might answer prayers and beslow' boons 
as Lord Krishna rewarded his devotees. Such na 


attitude ofdevoiion to Sakyamuni inevitably led 
to his conception as a god, stemming as it did 
from the ancient Indian attachment to personal 
divinities. 

In Mahayaita Buddhism, Sakyamuni the 
mortal teacher is regarded as the earthly ex¬ 
pression or appearance of a mighty spiritual 
being. One of the fundamental tenets of the 
Great Vehicle is the concept of the Three Bodies 
or Trikain: the DfitiS’makuya is the Buddhist 
logos, an invisible force permeating the universe 
as the spiritual essence of the ultimate and abso¬ 
lute Buddha; the Sonihhogakaya or Body of 
Bliss is that iransftgured Body of Splendor 
which the eternal Buddha reveals only to the 
Bodhisattvas; and the Nirmantiknyo is the 
noumenal earthly shape in which the cosmic 
Buddha revealed himself as an illusion for the 
benefit of mortals. It is obviously impossible to 
distinguish Hinayana from Mabayana images 
except by context or special attributes. We must 
remember, top, that, in the iconography of the 
Great Vehicle, the cosmic Buddha Vairocana 
and his regents, the Dhyani Buddhas, governing 
the four points of the compass, assume the 
attitudes and nutdras of particular actions in the 
life of the mortal Buddha symbolized by these 
same poses and gestures. 

The typical Buddha image, beginning with the 
very earliest representations in Gandhara and 
Mathura, shows the master wearing the monas¬ 
tic garment or songhoti. sometimes covering 
both shoulders or with the right shoulder bare, 
.As will be seen in specific examples later, the 
head and body and limbs are characieii^ed by 
various hks/uinas or magic marks that distin¬ 
guished the anatomy of a Buddha from that of 
ordinary mortals. In both standing and seated 
image,s the position of the hands or imu/ro indi- 
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caies 3 cermin power or function of the Buddha 
or [he gCHlurc may be a?»sociatcd wiih a parli- 
cular even! in hi& life. The mo&i common of 
ihcsc gestures is Ihcahhaia wmtra^ a gesture of 
reassurance or blessings not cunnecied with any 
specific event in the Buddha's life, in which ihe 
right hand is raised, palm outward. Other fami¬ 
liar mtiiJras are the Dhnmi muifni or cesiure of 
mediEalion with the hands folded in the lap and 
the hhumispiir.Ko mitdra with the right hand of 
the seated Buddha reaching dow n to touch the 
earth. Both of these arc a^^sociated with the 
Great Enlightenment and later are adopted for 
images of the Dhyani Buddhas Amitabha and 
Akshobhya. There areesscntinlly only two type^v 
of Buddha image: the standing (igurc or the 
seated Buddha. In the latter the legs are folded 
as an invariable convention in the yoga posEijre. 
even though the position of the hands may not 
have anything to do with the act of mediUdion. 

The representation of certain individual 
hks/mms is extremely interesting for the 
changes in form and iconography in difTercni 
chapters in the evolution of the Buddha image. 
One of Ihe more dislinclive of these marks is the 
m/mhhii. the lump at the summit of the Bud¬ 
dha's head which, as a kind of auxiliLiry brain 
according to the tc.\ts« accommodated that cos¬ 
mic consciousness or supreme wisdom which 
Sakyamtini auained at his Enlightenment, fn 
Gandhara sculpture this feature, perhaps l>e' 
cause is was incomprehensible or distasteful to 
artists trained in the Graeco-Roman tradition, 
was disguised by wavy locks or by a topknot 
like that worn by Apolfo in I [ellenic sculpture. 
In the purely Indian schools, the mfnddia ts 
fraitkly portrayed as a cranial proiubcrancc 
usually w ith snail-shell curls. An ultimate devel¬ 
opment in laic Thai sculpture places a ftamc- 


shaped linial at the lop of the Buddhaheadi, 
perhaps as a symbol of the divine radiance 
emanating from this magic center. 

The halo or nimbus which comes io be an 
incvitahlc atlribute for all Buddhist divinities 
probably derives from the ancient Iranian con¬ 
vention of symbolizing the celestial light of 
Ahura Mazda by a disc or sun. sometimes, as in 
the reliefs of Persepolis. placed behind anthro¬ 
pomorphic representalions of the Mazdaetin 
personification of light. From this source the 
disc or halo found its way into early Christian 
and Buddhist art as a means of signifying the 
divine radiance or emanating from the per¬ 
son of Christ and Buddha. 

It is gcEverally Ivelteved that the earliest images 
of the Buddha were made in the ancient prov¬ 
ince of Gandhara toward the close of the iirst 
century* A D. This region, comprising the pres¬ 
ent northwest Pakistan and .Afghanistan, was 
[hen under the rule of Kusimn Scythbii kings, a 
race of eastern Centra! Asian origin, who were 
in close commercial and diplomatic contact w ith 
the West. The craftsmen who served the Kushan 
rcligiotis esSabJishmaits were Sn the beginning 
Roman journeymen craftsmen from such east¬ 
ern Mediterranean sites as Ak.vandria and 
Aniioeh. Among the Iirst portrayals of Buddha 
in htiinsm form b a likeness on a gold coin of the 
Emperor Kanishka. inscribed 'n provincial 
Greek, BODDO {Figure2). Kanbhka is known 
as one of the great patrons of Buddhism who is 
lemcmbercd for con ven ing I he second gt eat 
Buddhist counciL Hb reign is believed to have 
begun in 7S or 128 A,D. The presence of this 
likeness of the REjddhu on the money of Kunish- 
ka would seem to connote the previous existence 
of .statues of simibr type. 

The earliest Gandhara Buddhas were a com- 
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btri^jlion of various elemenls tlrmvn from ihc 
pagan reperiorj' of the foreign craflsmen who 
were ealled upon lo inveni an icon of the Bud¬ 
dha. The head is an adupiation of the radiant 
vouihfut face of such a elassicat prototype as the 
Apollo Belvedere, and the mantle with its volu¬ 
minous folds is a Roman toga or palltuni. It has 
been suggested that the choice of the Apollo 
type as a model for the features of Buddha had 
a certain iconographical appropriateness to sig¬ 
nify that the Buddha, too, was a |■^c^sonif^eation 
of ineHable light. In the same way the pallium 
could be thought of as a suitable garment for 
the Buddha, since it had been associated with 
the great teachers and the priests w ho welcomed 
the soul for the other world in the mystery culls 
in the pagan West, The style of the earliest 
Gandhara Buddhas approximates late Hellenis¬ 
tic or Roman Imperial art of the early centuries 
of the Christian era. As Indian carvers took 
over the work of the first generation of Roman 
sculptors, the Gandhara Buddhas gradually 
underwent a process of Indianization, The 
images become more rigidly frontal, and the 
drapery, as in the Roman provincial art of 
Palmyra, is reduced to a schematic pattern of 
stringUke loops appliqu^ed to the surface of the 
body: at the same time the face assumes the 
more hieratic mask-like character of Asian an. 
It was this latest type of Gandhara Buddha 
which provided the model for countless repeti¬ 
tions of the style in Central .Asia and the Far 
East. 

Just as [he relief sculpture of Gandhara is 
devoted entirely to subjects either from the 
Jniakas or scenes from the life of the mortal 
Buddha, it appears that praciically all of the 
Buddha images of this school are representa¬ 
tions of Sakyamuni. During the first few cen¬ 


turies of its c,\isicnce. the region of Gandhara 
and the art it produced seem to have been 
dedicated to the expression of the ideals of 
Kinayana Buddhism, Only rarely docs it seem 
possible to recognize portrayals of the myihical 
Buddhas of the Mahayana pantheon. One cer¬ 
tain indication of the gradual predominance of 
the Great Vehicle is the appearance of the colos¬ 
sal image. The most notable e.xamples of the 
Mahayana concept of the Buddha as a trims- 
cendeiU personage, the equivalent of Ihc aneienl 
Mahapurusu or cosmic man. are the colossal 
images of the Bamiyan Valley in AfghiinistaEi, 

The smaller 125-fool Buddha is an entargement 
of:i relatively early Gandhara type, and the 175- 
foot Buddha {Figure J) witli its drapery actually 
allixcd to the body on a net of strings covered 
with clay is a magnilication of the ftna! Indian- 
ized type of Buddha image. These statues, 
which were the wonder of the Chinese pilgrims 
who visited the holy land of Buddhism from the 
fourth century onward, provided the models for 
the giant statues of the divinized Buddha in 
China and Japan. 

Probably at the same moment that the entirely 
foreign type of Buddhist icon was created in 
Gandhara, the workshops at Mathura, the 
southern capital of the Kushans. produced an 
Indian Buddha image. These statues, of which 
the one dedicated by Friar Bala at Sarnalh is the 
most famous, are usually over-life-size figures, 
recalling the massive proportions of the yakxhi 
statues of the .Maury a and Sunga Periods, From 
these prototypes they derived the typical Indian 
feeling for expansive volume and the connoia- 
lion of the softness and warmth of the flesh by 
ihe swelling roundness of simple interlocking 
surfaces. For reasons that are not entirely clear, 
these Kiishan statues usually represent Sakya- 

FIG, a, COLOSSAL BUDDHA.' 

BAAMYAK, AFCMANISTAM. 
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muni as a Bodhisiattva: that is, wearing not the 
monastic mantle hut a skirt or dhoU. and nude 
from the waist up save for the robe over the lefl 
shoulder. In contrast to the cold expressionless 
masks of the Gandhara statues, the faces of the 
Mathura Buddhas are show n with open eyes and 
softly smiling tips, so that they have a kind of 
radiance and friendly warmth that welcome the 
devotee’s adoration. Just as the Gandhara 
sculpture relied on classical prototypes, the 
Mathura carvers created their version of the 
Buddha image on the foundation of types and 
techniques of the early Indian tradition. These 
images were certainly made in accordance with 
a lised system of proportions and with sempu- 
[ous attention to representing the magic marks 
or UikshamiM that distinguished the body of a 
Buddha from ordinary morlais. Following the 
technique of the ancient Indian schools, the 
drapery is indicated only by incised lines with 
a conceptual emphasis on the seams and borders 
of the garment. There were occasional imita- 
lions of the Gandhara type in Muttra, but these 
travesties of the provincial Roman style are 
vastly outnumbered by the cull images of com¬ 
pletely Indian type. The Kushan Buddhas of 
Mathura still retain something of the direct 
statement and power expressed by the sheer 
bulk and scale of the Maurya and Sunga statues. 
Such characteristics of these images as the 
enormous breadth of shoulders and tiny waists 
indicate the emergence of a formula for por¬ 
traying the anatomy of a superman that was to 
develop into a sophisticated language of e.\pres- 
sion in the Gupta |>criod, 

A niodificaiion of the Kushan Buddha type 
was adopted in the Andluii kingdom of 
Aniaravaii and Nagarjunakundu in the early 
centuries of our era. These images, which are 


carved from a beautiful greenish-white lime¬ 
stone, are characterized by a rather stiff hieratic 
quality: the bodies have something of the full¬ 
ness of the Mathura type, white the drapery, 
usually reprcsejited in a series of lines or ridges, 
appears to be a convcnlionalizatiou of the 
Gandhara formula. The plastic austerity and 
sophistication of these images already anticipate 
the idea of the Gupta period. Close contacts 
between the Andhra Empire and Ceylon led to 
the introduction of this style to Anuradham- 
pura, perhaps as early as the fourth or fifth 
century A.D. Images of the Amaravaii type, 
both in stone and in hronze, have been found in 
Indo-China. Borneo, and the Celebes, indicat¬ 
ing the enormous inlluence of the Buddhist 
civilization of South India. 

The Gupta period, often described as the 
Golden Age of Indian art, is not so much a 
Renaissance Jn the European sense of the term 
as it is a culmination and refinement of many 
earlier forms and techniques of Indian art. The 
cultivated beauty of expression in poetry, 
drama, and the dance has its parallel in the 
plastic arts. It is quite possible to say without 
reservation that the Buddha images of the 
Gupta period represent the final step in the 
evotuiion of the Indian Ideal of the cull image. 

It is genetiilly believed that by the fourth or 
fifth century the canons of Indian art were al¬ 
ready formulated in such works as the Kuniet 
MUra and the Vishtmihannouariim. These 
.w.v/rri.r established the norms for aesthetic prac¬ 
tices in much the same way as the manuals of 
the Byzantine tradition perpetuated the rules 
for artistic procedures. Proportions, measure¬ 
ments. postures, gestures, moods, and expres¬ 
sions for dilicrent types of images in painting 
and sculpture are all defined. These same princi- 
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FIG, 4 CANOM OF PROPORTIONS FOR 

FlGUJie OF THE BUDDHA. TIBETAN. 



plcii of artbiic procedure continued lo shape the 
dc^jtiny of art in India long after the extinction 
of Buddhism in the ihirtcenth centui')'. 

Certain fixed canons for Ihc making of sacred 
images mii<le ihcir appeiirancc in India at an 
early period. The purpose of the canons fixed by 
icofiometry was io produce likenesses of the 
gods valid and correci for worship, and any 
deviation from the formula would result In an 
icon unlit for devotion. Such proportions were 
intended to produce a nature transcending 
humanity and its ephemeraL imperfect beauty. 
The basic unit of measurcmeni was the angula 
or finger, sometimes taken from the breadth of 
the donor's fincer to render his ideiUilkation 


with the icon more complete. Approximaiely 
twelve angulas coni^iiiuted a thakm or palm and 
this unit was repeated nine times for the height 
of I he standing llgure and live limes for the 
sealed ligures 4). This mathematical 

system of proportion, with no reference to the 
anatomy of human beings, was an cnlErdy 
arbitrary one designed to produce a supernal' 
ura] rather than a human proportion. Thk 
mathematical system of measurement was based 
in part, too, on the magical properties of certain 
numbers. Its use is compaiable to the inv^eiition 
of a ssuperdiuman anatomy, constructed on the 
basis of an abstract modulus, for the gods of 
Egypt and Greece of the archaic period. The 
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anguks determined ihe proportion of ever>' 
section of the image, and the face was generally 
divided into three equal parts of four angulas 
each: front hairline to eyes, eyes to base of nose, 
and nose to the tip of the chin. 

During the Gupta period the principal 
schools or workshops for Buddhist sculpture 
were Mathura and Sarnalh, and the types estab¬ 
lished at these centers continued to influence the 
making of cull images into the Period of the 
Hindu Dynasties. 

In style the statues of the fourth and fifth 
centuries from Mathura, like the superb exam¬ 
ple lent by the William Rockhiil Nelson Gallery 
of An. are a combination of elements assimi¬ 
lated from the Kushan and Gandhara Buddha 
types. The standing image has the massive and 
heavy proportions of the Kushan Buddha; the 
drapery has been reduced to a schematic con¬ 
vention of quilted ridges falling in repealed 
loops down the median line of the body, so that 
the form appears nude as seen through a net¬ 
work of cords. The bodies of these Buddhas 
retain the same feeling of e.\pansive volume 
through the construction in simplified rounded 
planes that at the same time connote in abstract 
fashion the warmth and fullness of the fleshly 
envelope. The head of a typical Gupta Buddha 
from Mathura is conceived as a spheroidal 
mask with its smooth interlocking planes even 
more suggestive of a purtr geometric volume 
than its Kushan prototypes. This fullness com¬ 
municates B feeling of warmth and aliveness to 
the fackl mask. The features of these Gupta 
icons arc unmistakably represented according 
to a metaphorical method, whereby the individ¬ 
ual parts of the face are not imitated from 
counterparts in any human model but from 
certain shapes in the world of nature, regarded 


as more beautiful and final than anything to be 
found in the accidental and never perfect beauty 
of a mortal face. Accordingly the countenance 
has the perfect oval of the egg; the eyes arc 
shaped like lotus buds or lotus petals; the lips 
have the fullness of the mango, and the brows 
the curv'e of Krishna's bow. In the heads of the 
Gupta images the hair is invariably represented 
in the form of snail-shell curls covering the head 
like a cap. This convention of lightly wound 
spirals for the short locks exactly follows the 
textual description of the appearance of the 
Buddha's hair after he had cut olf his princely 
ringlets at the time of the Great Renunciation. 
In a similar way the fakshaitax likening the 
Buddha's Herculean shoulders to the head of 
an elephant and his torso to the tapered body of 
a lion are literally followed in the carv'ing or 
painting of a supernatural rather than a human 
anatomy. 

Among the great masterpieces of Gupta 
sculpture are the Buddha images of Sarnath, 
the sacred site near Benares that witnessed the 
Buddha's First Preaching. These statues are 
fashioned of the same chunar sandstone that 
more than five centuries earlier had been used 
for the Asokan pillars. The Sarnaili Buddha 
type differs specifically from the Mathura ideal, 
in that all traces of draptery folds have dis¬ 
appeared. so that the body appears swathed in 
a shcaih-Iike garment that complcicly reveals 
its immaculate perfection. The standing images 
are generally carved with the body bent in a 
Praxitclean S-eurve, a posture certainly derived 
from the repertory of the Indian dance, which 
serves to confer an extraordinary vitality and 
grace to the form. In the Sarnath Buddhas the 
bodies become a kind of geometric abstraction 
of combined spheroidal and cylindrical shapes. 
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and ihe very purily of Ihe&e tcxiurclcs^s smooth 
surfaces communkaies ihe idea of the iram- 
figured and immortal nature of the body of the 
Tathagata, The heads of the Sarnaih Buddhas 
have a soft. lyric beauty based on a similar 
gcomeirtc purity of form. Occasional inscrip- 
tiom like that on a Buddha dedicated by 
Amitabhyamiira in 474 A.D. seem to indicate 
an aesthetic concern for the beauty of religious 
icons: "‘Image of images, unparalleled for its 
merits,., adorned \vi[h wonderful ari7" 

A rare example of metal sculpture of the 
Gupta period is the small bronze Buddha from 
Dhanesar Khera lent by the William Rockhill 
Nelson Gallery of An. It is a miniature version 
of some of the great masterpieces in stone in 
which the head recalls the fourth and fifth cen¬ 
tury Buddhas of Mathura and the robe is a 
combination of the transparent robe of the 
Sarnath school wdth reminiscences of the nai- 
uralistic treatment of drapery in Gandhara. 
Small images of this type, often repeating tradi¬ 
tional types* were made at centers like Nalanda 
as late as the eighth and ninth century; their 
export provided a means of spreading Indian 
styles of Buddhist sculpture to every^ region of 
the Indian world. 

The onty parallels !n painting for the canons 
of beauty observed in Gupta sculpture arc the 
surviving images in the wall paintings of Ajanta. 
Examples dating from the fifth to the seventh 
century in Caves 1 and 9 seem to indicate the 
same formula observed at Sarnaih* with the 
Buddha represented in the most simplified 
shapes, w hich in these pictorial counterparts are 
made to appear in relief by a slight reinforcing 
of the wiry contour lines with arbitrary shading. 

Like the immortal iiiHuence of the forms and 
types of the Greek gods in W estern art the ideal 


Buddha image developed in Gupta India be¬ 
came, as it were, the everlasting canon for 
Buddhist icons throughout the Indian world and 
for the entire later development of religious art 
in the Far East. 

Even as early as the times of Asoka and 
Kanishka the Vale of Kashmir was intimately 
connected with India. Kashmir was a pocket of 
culture that, in its mountainous isolaiionp per¬ 
petuated the ideals of Gandhara and Gupta an 
long after the eclipse of these schools in India 
pro[Kr. The great era of Buddhism and artistic 
expression came under the reign of King LalU 
taditya in the eighth century. To this period 
belongs the dedication of the monasde estab¬ 
lishment at Ushkur. The ruins of this convent 
have yielded numerous examples of stucco and 
terra-cotta sculpture. Buddha heads like the 
magnificent example lent by Mr. George 
Bickford are reminiscent of the type deveioped 
in the Gandhara ceniers of Taxila and Hadda as 
svcll as of the seventh century Afghan site of 
Fondukistan {Figure 5). The free, impressionis¬ 
tic treatment of the hair reminds us of the tech- 
luque of Gandhara stucco sculptuie while the 
arching brows and loti form eyes suggest the 
rally developed Gupta formula. The feeling for 
roundness and warmth in the modeling of the 
facial mask and the softly expressive lips suggest 
some of the Indian masterpieces of the fourth 
and fifth cenLuries. 

The final development of Buddhist art in 
India took place under the Pala and Sena 
dynasties in the Bengal Valley. The great centers 
of Buddhism from the seventh century onward 
were at Bodh Goya and Nabnda, wdicre, 
according to the testimony of the Chinese pil¬ 
grim. Hsiian-tsang. the Mahayana faith was at 
its zenith. This final phase of Indian Buddhism 
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wasi dominated by the Vajrayana doctrine, the 
ancestor or Japanese Shingon. in ^^ hich reliance 
on spells, rilLial. and magic diagrams raarlted the 
gradual absorption of the religion into Hindu¬ 
ism. Some of the more occult concepts of 
Vajrayana. such as the bejeweled Buddha as an 
emhiem of the resplendent body which he 
reveals only to the Sodhisativas, replaced the 
simple cull images of earlier times. In the case of 
many of the statues carved in the hard, black 
stone of Magadha. it is impossible to lull wheth¬ 
er the icon represents the mortal Teacher or one 
of the mystic Buddhas who had assumcti the 
miulms of Sakyamufii’s mortal career, Aksho- 
bhya. the Lord of the East, is shown in the 


FIG. s. eUDDHA FROM FONDUKISTAR 
KABUL MUSEUM, AFGHANISTAN, 

hhimusparsa nmku of the Enlightenment, and 
Vairocana, the cosmic Buddha, assumes the 
mmtra of the First Preaching. 
From the point of view of style, the Buddha 
images from the eighth to the thirteenth century 
reveal a faithful imitation of Gupta prototypes. 
The carving is often dry and mechanical in 
execution. There is an elaboiation of acces¬ 
sories. and a hard precision of carving seems to 
take precedence over the forma! sculptural qu¬ 
alities of the work. The stone and bronze images 
of Nalanda, which must have been exported in 
quantities, furnished the models for later Buddh¬ 
ist art in Tibet and Nepal and the regions of 
South east Asia. Of exceptional beauty are the 
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seven t h a n d e ighlh cen lu r^' bro nze sialucUes fro m 
Bihar which pcrpeluateCupia types in miniature. 

According lo tradition. Buddhism was intro¬ 
duced to Nepal by the Emperor Asoka. but the 
great period of Buddhism and Buddhist art 
begins in the eighth and ninth centuries with 
contacts with the Pala culture of Bengal and the 
introduction of Vajrayana Buddhism, The 
iconography and forms of Pala an were literally 
transplanted to this Himalayan kingdom, prob¬ 
ably in the beginning through the participation 
of imported artists, and these forms have been 
perpetuated with little change for more than a 
thousand years. Although the Nepalese paint¬ 
ings and sculptures of the Buddha image repeat 
the old types of the Bengal Valley, they are 
invariably informed with a feeling for sinuous 
linear rhythms and an e.\qui3ite precision of 
craftsmanship that give them an unmistakable 
national character. 

Before the appearance of Buddhism, the 
religion of Tibet — Bonpo — was an animistic 
cull including many elements of sorcery and 
sexual mysticism. The entire culture of Tibet has 
been determined by the civilizing influence of 
Buddhism, probably first introduced through 
alliances with Nepal and China in the seventh 
century and firmly established by the holy man 
Padmasambhava in the eighth, .^s in Nepal, the 
form of the religion adopted by the Tibetans 
was the so-called Third Vehicle or Vajrayana. 
In the art of such a religious system the simpler 
forms of Buddha images are vastly outnum¬ 
bered by the great host of deities, many of H Indu 
origin, that crowd its teeming pantheon. So 
great was the feeling of reverence and indebted¬ 
ness to Indian Buddhism for its raising Tibet to 
a higher level of civilization that every elTort 
was made to retain as close an approximation 


as possible to the types and techniques origi¬ 
nally borrowed. This reverence for canonical 
types was so firmly rooted that the types and 
techniques of surviving paintings of the tenth 
century can scarcely be distinguished from 
replicas of the same iconography painted in the 
eighteenth century. In the course of centuries 
Tibetan art was influenced by the Buddhist 
culture of Khoian in Central Asia and repeat¬ 
edly by Chinese art, especially following the 
conquest of the country by K'ang hsi in the 
eighteenth century- 

Although wall paintings exist in the monastic 
centers of both Nepal and Tibet, our knowledge 
of painting in these Himalayan regions is limited 
largely to the great numbers of surviving mitkas 
or religious banners. Undoubtedly based on 
earlier Indian temple icons, the painting of 
r£ 3 ij^:o.T in Nepal and Tibet was rigidly codified 
by iconographical and technical manuals of 
Indian origin. The function of these icons in 
Vajrayana was essentially magical. Just as their 
painting itself was a liturgical rile performed by 
the artist after yogic meditation on the divini¬ 
ties he was to portray. The banners were magic 
symbols to defend the devotee from the snares 
and hazards of the world of nature, to facilitate 
for the beholder escape from the world of 
existence to immaculate celestial spheres evoked 
in the pictures. The concept of religious icons 
as emblems of terrible power that could over¬ 
come karma to transport the w'orshipper to the 
paradise of his choice is identical with the 
regard for icons in the art of Shingon Buddhism 
of Japan. 

The actual types of Buddhas, as w'ell as the 
style of painting them, in Nepalese and Tibetan 
tmkas are a faithful perpetuation of the style of 
the Pala period, although certain types, like the 
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Paradise iconography, were probably derived 
from Central Asia. In the Tibetan paintings of 
the eighteenth century something of the precios- 
ity of Chinese art of the Ch'ing period reveals 
itself in the intricate and exquisite precision of 
ornamenl- 

Among the earliest indications of the pene¬ 
tration of the Gupta sytic into Further India arc 
the Buddhist statues of Thailand and Cambodia 
in the sixth and seventh centuries. These icons, 
generally referred to as the pre-Khmer period, 
w'cre the accompamment of Indian missionary 
activity in these regions. The beautiful statues 
of the Dvaravati period in stone and bronze 
follow the ideal of the Sarnath school, including 
the transparent sheath-likc garment and the 
dehanchement of the body. They display certain 
native traits at the same time. The snatl-shell 
curls are enormously enlarged, and the features 
hiive a peculiarly beautiful decorative quality. 
The metaphorical character of the individual 
features is exaggerated, so that the eyes arc 
even more like actual lotus pclais in shape and 
the mouth has the fullness of an exquisite floral 
shape. The lotiform shape of the eyes is echoetl 
in the curve of the fuli lips. The body and head 
alike have the simplicity and sculptural solidity 
of Gupta Images, and the whole icon is imbued 
with a feeling of tense aliveness that makes it a 
veritable emblem of serenity and religious 
ecstasy. 

The final evolution of the Cambodian ideal of 
the Buddha image look place during the classic 
centuries that witnessed the rise of the capital 
and the famous lowered temples of Angkor, In 
the heads of Buddha images of the twelfth and 
thirteenth centuries the ultimate indebtedness 
to the Gupta canon is still apparent in the 
essentially massive, spheroidal conception of 


the head. What may be regarded as a peculiarly 
Khmer foimula or even a cliche for indicating 
the self-contained bliss and serenity of the En¬ 
lightened One appears in countless examples in 
the eyes closed in revery and the lips distended 
into a long mysterious smile. Many of the 
Khmer heads of this classic period have a posi¬ 
tive suggestion of personality or individuality 
within the mould of iconographieal and formal 
convention. This is perhaps to be explained by 
the fact that these icons were at the same lime 
idealized porlrdits of the reigning monarch in 
the guise of a devantjn or god-king. Whether 
the state religion was Hinduism or Buddhism 
the conception of the ruler as the earthly em¬ 
bodiment of the presiding deity of the realm had 
for centuries been an established tenet of belief 
in Cambodia. Generally the chief cult image of 
the empire show ing the sovereign in the likeness 
of Vishnu or Buddha was enshrined in a temple 
mountain, an architectural symbol of the sacred 
Mount Meru of Indian cosmology, at the magic 
center of the empire. In Khmer sculpture the 
prevalence of the iconography of the Buddha 
seated on the coils of a giant serpent and shel¬ 
tered by its cobra hood is not entirely a |>oriraya| 
of the obscure legend of Sakyamuni's encounter 
with a iicfgu after his enlightenment. It is a 
reference to the legend that thenngftvor serpent 
deities were the divine progenitors and pro¬ 
tectors of the Cambodian throne. 

In general, the heads of Buddhas of the later 
centuries of Khmer sculpture tend to assume a 
more hard linear character in the incised defini¬ 
tion of the features. Invariably the mass of the 
hair is separated from the face, sometimes by a 
broad band, as though it W'crc a cap literally 
pulled over the skull. In certain examples of the 
period ot the Bayon in the thirteenth century. 
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ihe individual features do not stand out as 
separate parts attached to the block of the head, 
but mctl into this mass, so that to some degree 
there is a return to the strong plastic conception 
of the earliest period. The best of these late 
Buddha masks have a soft, dreamy expression, 
a wonderful suggestion of a being rapt in inner 
contemplation. Although verging on the senti- 
mentat. these Huai Khmer masks are the perfect 
symbols of the self-contained beatitude and 
reassuring benevolence inherent in Buddhism as 
a religion dedicated to the salvation of human¬ 
ity. 

The indigenous tradition of tnonumemal art 
in Cambodia came to an end with the final 
Siamese conqucsi of Angkor in the fifteenth 
century. .'XU inter developments take place in 
Thailand where the earlier styles continue to be 
repealed with innumerable local variations until 
modern limes. The ramifications of this stylistic 
evolution of these later centuries are far too 
comple-x to follow here. The best of the Thai 
Buddhas through the sixteenth century still 
retain the plastic integrity of the classic style in 
Cambodia. The development is toward a more 
and more decora lively stylized concept of the 
Buddha image culminating in the elegant atten¬ 
uated formula achieved at Ayudhya. Familiar 
aspects of this style arc tlie iiame finiai that 
seems to carry upward the towering attenuation 
of the slim image, the svelte unmodeled smooth¬ 
ness of torso and tubular limbs, the pliant curves 
of elongated lingers, and the masks in wliich the 
features are a decorative repetition of arcs and 
curves. In its reduction of earlier monumental 
forms, often very moving in their plastic gran¬ 
deur. to a mannered exquisite stereotype, this 
ultimate Siamese style in which only grace pre¬ 
vails is the eastern counterpart of the neoclasstc. 


The last outpost of Buddhism in the Indian 
world was the island of Java, w'here the Sailcn- 
dra, ' King of the Mountain and the lord of the 
Isles." was the ruler of a great Indonesian em¬ 
pire in the eighth and ninth centuries. Javanese 
Buddhism was dependent on the Indian center 
at Nalanda, Many bronze images from Bengal 
have been found in the island and the prevailing 
type of Buddhism was an offshoot of the eso¬ 
teric doctrine of the Pala period. 

The great monument of Javanese Buddhism, 
one of the wonders of the Asian world, is the 
stupa of Borobudur. This temple was dedicated 
to V'uirocana, the historical Buddha idealized 
in the Dhtmmtkayu. the eternal body of the 
Law. The whole structure with its hundreds of 
reliefs and statues w'as conceived as a vast 
nuutiiaht that reveals all phases of existence at alt 
tintes and in all places as so many material 
manifestations of the divine and universal 
essence of Vairoeana. Like the painted mamhdax 
of Tibet and Japan. Borobudur is a magic replica 
of the Material and Spiritual worlds, with each 
of its floors or storeys representing a separate 
world or plane of life. The secrets of Borobudur 
are linked with the identity and function of the 
Dhyani Buddha images that cover the monu¬ 
ment from lop to bottom. In deep grotto-tike 
niches on the four sides are installed the mystic 
Buddhas of the four directions and. on the 
upper terraces, seventy-tw'o images of Vairoeana 
(Figure d). These statues of the cosmic lord are 
half hidden under latticed bcil-shaped stupas as 
though to emphasize by their partial eoneeal- 
ment the mysterious, never completely revealed 
nature of the ultimate reality in a world without 
form, which is the realm of the Dlmniiakaya. 
Presumably the image placed in the closed 
terminal stupa was another final form of 
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Vairocana tMithroaed ai ihe center of the cosmic 
wheel, at the ver>' pole of the \vorld, as the 
supreme ntaaifesiaiion of Vairocana and. as in 
Cambodia, as the essence and apotheosis of 
divine kingship. 

The style of the Buddha images of Borobudur, 
as may be seen even in single detached heads, is 
derived directly from the Gupta style of Sa math. 
These Buddhas are made with great mathemat¬ 
ical nicety of rneasuremem from one of the 
systems of proportion for sacred images fol¬ 
lowed throughout the Indian world. The finest 
of them represent such a beautiful realization of 
plastic muss and volume, such breathing life and 
transcendent spiritual clarity of expression that 
they may rank among the greatest examples of 
sculptural genius in the entire world. In these 
images there is scarcely any longer the sugges¬ 
tion of real flesh, but rather these statues seem 
to he made of an imperishable and pure spiri¬ 
tual substance that marvelously symbolizes in 
stone the incorruptible and radiant and ada¬ 
mantine nature of the Diamond, the Buddha's 
eternal body. 

The extension of Buddhism and its art to 
Central Asia or Turkestan certainly began as 
early as the Kushan period when the western 
parts of the region were under Kushan suzer¬ 
ainty. The stucco sculpture of the early sites like 
Khotan and Miran is ihetcfore a provincial 
extension of the Gandhara style eastward along 
the trade route to China. Fragments of Buddha 
images from these monastic centers and from 
Tumschuq are misunderstood and eonven- 
tionatized imitations of the originally Gracco- 
Koman types of Buddha statues of Hadda and 
faxila. 

It w'as certainly on these and later repetitions 
of this manner at Kizil that the cat Hest Buddhist 


images of China were based. According to 
record, missionaries bearing sutras found their 
way to the Han court as early as 2 B.C, The 
famous legend of the Emperor Ming and his 
dream of a golden image leading to the import 
of a copy of the famous L'dayana statue in 66 
A.D. is probably to be Interpreted as a symbol 
of the introduction of replicas of famous Indian 
icons to the Far East. Certainly Buddhism was 
no more than a sporadic fad in court circles 
during the Han period, although it may be 
possible 10 identify crude representations of the 
Buddha in the Chiating caves in Szechwan. 

The florescence of Buddhism in China begins 
in the Six Dynasties period following the in¬ 
vasion of norihem China by the Topa Tartars 
in 386 A.D. U has been assumed that these 
barbarians already had some acquaintance with 
Buddhisnr in their original homeland near Lake 
Baikal. It appears evident that the foreign reli¬ 
gion may have served a political purpose for 
these rulers as a unifying force in opposition to 
the native religious systems of Confucianism 
and Taoism, just as the Kushans in India es¬ 
poused the doctrine of Sakyamuni as an instru¬ 
ment of imperialism. Although a few bronze 
images like the famous gill bronze from the 
Brundage Collection dated 338 antedate the 
founding of the Wei Dynasty by the Topa 
rulers, the first official patronage of the religion 
is recorded with the carving of the rock-cut 
temples of VUn Kang under imperial patronage. 

VUn Kang is located some thirty miles from 
the Tartar capital of Ta-t’ung-fu in the shadow 
of the Great Wall. The vast undertaking of 
hewing out more than twenty grotto temples 
was begun, as the IFer Sfm relates, under the 
auspices of the priest Tan yao in 450 and con¬ 
tinued until 494. The concept of caning an 

FIG. 6. VAIROCANA BUDDHA. 

BOROBUDUR, JAVA. 
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cniirc monutiiic c^tLiblishment from thc^ living 
rock hud been aniicipuic'd in the Thousand 
Buddha Caves in Tun-hiiang. which, according 
to tradiiion, were consecralcd in 366, Indian 
proioiypcs exist I'or these complexes such as the 
Buddhist chuityas of ihe Western ghats and the 
famous cave sanctuaries of Bamjyan. There is a 
probable connection between YUn Kang and 
the Tun-huang caves since the il'ci Shu informs 
ub that in 435. 35,000 families from Liang, the 
present Kansu, were settled at Ta-fung. Of 
further interest is the mention that the people of 
Liang took their models for building and stat¬ 
uary from "the Western Countries." u colicc- 


F)G. 7 . COLOSSAt fiU0DHA$. 

YON KANG. CHINA, 

live term by which the Chinese described the 
kingdoms of Central Asia and India as well. 
The first dedications at Yun Kang comprised 
five colossal Buddhas in memory of the first 
rulers of the house of Wei. Such a memorial to 
ancestors suggests the inftllraiian of Confucian 
concepts into Buddhism. It reminds us that 
Buddhism only came to China relatively late in 
the development of the civilization and through¬ 
out its entire history was hardly more than a 
ripple on the face of the sea of indigenous 
tradition. Although the inspiration for the colos¬ 
sal images at Yun Kang, some of them seventy 
feet in height, might have but probably did not 
come from the famous giants at Bamiyan. the 
style of this sculpture clearly reveals a Central 
Asian origin \Figurt' ?}, It may well be that the 
sculptors employed at this site w ere drawn from 
the Central Asian colony moved from Tun- 
huang to the capital in 435. The Buddha images 
of every dimension at YUn Kang clearly show 
a translation into stone of the expressionless 
round faces of the stucco images of Kizil and 
Tumschuq. Similarly the drapery reduced to a 
network of tape-like bands breaking into forked 
folds Is a further conveniionalizaiion of a man- 
jterlsm found at these sites. Interesting from the 
iconographicai point of view is the fact that the 
colossi of the western caves at Y Lin Kang w'cre 
intended to portray the concept of the cosmic 
Buddha as described in such suiras as the 
Siuldharniu Fttiithrikti and the Avata/maka. 

The famous bronze Buddha Matireya dated 
477 or 486. lent by the Metropolitan Museum 
of An is an tl[u,stration of the style of Ytln Kang 
colossi in a smaller replica. The mantle with its 
folds indicated by ribbon-like forms applied to 
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the surface is charanzicristic of the Central Asian 
formula but the beautiful rhythm of the robe, 
spread out like wings unfurled, and the block¬ 
like abstraction of the head with its wedge nose, 
almond eyes, and archaic smile already suggest 
the evolution of the Chinese ideal of the Si>5 
Dynasties period. 

Toward the close of the period of activity at 
YUn Kang, a much more Chinese conception of 
the Buddha image begins to make its appear¬ 
ance. The faces become more cubic with sharp 
breaks between the planes of the face, and the 
completely linear treatment of the drapery lends 
to reduce all feeling of the plastic esislcnce of 
the body to a flat silhouette. Details of the cos¬ 
tume, such as the trailing scarves passing 
through a jade ring, the cusped necklaces, and 
the serrated swallow-tail contour of the flaring 
skirts replace the Ceniral Asian dress, especially 
in the images of the Buddha of the Future. 
Maitrey'a. 

These tendencies become intensified in the 
caiving of the cave temples of Lung-men begun 
after the removal of the Wei capital to Loyang 
in 494. These images take on a truly Roman¬ 
esque appearance in the way that their abstract 
linear style, hieratic fronialily. and disembodied 
spirituality suggest some of the great sculptures 
of twelfth century' Europe. This conception of 
the figure in geometric and linear terms has 
nothing to do with any Indian prototype. The 
image has an almost ideographic simplification, 
in that the only aspects of significance to the 
worshipper — the benign niask of the face and 
the blessing hand — are modeled in relief. The 
rest of the body is flattened out so that it ap¬ 
pears as an immaterial rather than a subsian- 
lially convincing shape. It may be that, with the 
removal of the capital and tsntcr of Buddhism 


to the ancient center of Chinese culture at 
Loyang, a reasserlion of the ancient Chinese 
feeling for design in calligraphic line and flat 
patterned surfaces was directed to the making 
of Buddhist images. ,At the same lime this ab¬ 
stract mode in the creation of such awe-inspiring 
hieratic forms was peculiarly appropriate for 
expressing the Chinese attitude toward the 
imported divinities as strange magical spirits 
promising all kinds of boons and at the same 
lime reminiscent of the always abstractly con¬ 
ceived deities of the native pantheon. 

A new era of purely Indian influence in 
Chinese Buddhist art begins in the seventh 
century with the founding of the T'ang Dynasty, 
This was a moment when the subjugation of 
rebellions within and barbarians without the 
girdle of the Great Wall once more made China 
a great united empire. The military conquests 
of T’ai Tsung were follow'cd by even more 
memorable triumphs in art. From the seventh 
to the ninth century China, in her material and 
spiritual splendor, was the greatest power on 
earth unrivaled even by theempiresof Byzantium 
and Iran. In Buddhist art. the haunting abstract 
style of the sixth century is replaced by a closer 
imitation of Indian models as a direct result of 
the new diplomatic and religious contacts with 
the West. 

This renewal of relations with India begins 
with the new' unity of China under T'ai Tsung 
and the subjugation of the Turkish khans 
beyond the western limits of the Great Wall. 
The travels and studies of Hsiian-isang, the 
independent pilgrim adventurer, initiated a new' 
chapter in the history of Mahayana Buddhism 
in the Far East. An inventory of the suiras 
translated by the Master of the Law at Ch’ang- 
an reveals how the first real conception of the 
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failh of Ihc Grcal Vehicle was due eniircly lo his 
enterprise. The conirihuilon of HsUan-lsung is 
comparable lo liie discoveries and influence of 
ihe Renaissance humanists on the later devel- 
opmeni of classic learning in the West, 

No less imporiant were the oflieial missions 
of the Imperial envoy. Wang HsUan-is’e, who. 
with a corps of artists and scribes, brought bitek 
not only religious texis bui what must have been 
fairly accurate pictorial records of the holy 
places of India. Of great import for the problem 
of the transmission of Indian types to China are 


the itemized lists of actual replicas of famous 
Indian statues collected by these visitors to the 
"Wcstcrii Countries": For example. Hstian- 
isang had copied the famous sandaivvood image 
of King Udayana and other famous icons. 
unique wall painting from Tun-huang show's the 
transportation of such an Indian image in a 
boat across a body of water. A banner from the 
library at Tun-huang reproduces copies of many 
of the famous sacred statues venerated in the 
West in a purely linear technique which seeks, 
however, to capture the style of the originals. 
A gill bronze Buddha in the Fogg An Museum 
so completely follows a Gandharan original 
that it may have been one of these replicas of 
famous Indian statues [Figttre 8). 

It seems that a definite merit w'as attached lo 
copies — even remote ones — of images at the 
sites that were associated with the great events 
of the Buddha's career. "Something of the 
Buddha" was believed to survive in these cfRgics 
related to him; indeed the whole eflbrt of later 
Mahayana art in the Far East as in India was to 
imitate by lime, place, and form the corporeal 
manifestation of the absolute truth. The virtues 
of these copies of famous statues from the holy 
land of Buddhism lay in the belief that they 
incorporated the omnipresence of the D/ianm- 
kayoi something of the Buddha's transcendental 
personality remained attached to places where 
his human form had appeared as well as lo 
icons commemorating these appearant'cs, so 
that copies of these statues at famous sites were 
thought to derive supernatural power from 
their relation to originals thus animated bv the 
Buddha himself. 

It is not at all surprising in view-of this new' 
first-hand acquaintance w'ith Indian models 
that many examples of Tang sculpture are 
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clearly aiiempis to imiiaie the style of the Gupia 
period. The standing image lent by the Seattle 
Art Museum is a translation into Chinese lernts 
of the Sarnath type with the characteristic robe, 
smooth and devoid of folds, and the essentially 
spheroidal conception of the head. Only the 
features such as the wedge-shaped nose and the 
archaic smile seem to be a perpetuation of the 
purely Chinese ideal developed in ihcSI.x Dynas¬ 
ties period. In the same way. a small bronze 
Buddha in the present exhibition is a reduction 
of a familiar Pala type. 

In some T'ang sculpture like the famous 
statuary of T'ien Luiig-shan (Figure iO) we 
sense the presence of the Gupta canon as an 
ultimate precedent but the reduction of the 
head and body to even more geometrically 
abstract shapes results in a loss of the feeling of 
w'armth and breathing life inherent in the Indian 
prototype just as the rhythmic and in u sense 
naturalistic sweep of the drapery is more sug¬ 
gestive of the brush stroke than the carver's 
tool. 

Reflections of Indian forms are paramount in 
the Buddhist painting of T'ang times as may be 
seen in the murals of Tun-huang and the lost 
w'all paintings of Horyuji at Nara which were 
painted in the fashionable Indian style of the 
eighth century. The annals of T'ang painting are 
filled with references to artists who are credited 
with introducing the style ol the "Wcslem 
Countries,” They are credited with representing 
forms with a wonderful illusion of relief, pre¬ 
sumably by the use of the lypeol abstract shad¬ 
ing found at Ajania and in Central .Asia. Tlic 
name of Wei-ch'ih l-scng is sometitnes attached 
to a painting of the Buddha in the Museum of 
Fine Arts, Boston, in which the figure of 
Sakvamuni appears as a free and linear adapia- 



FIG. 9. SUDDHA from T'IEN-IUMG-SHAN, 
fOGG ART museum. 
lion of a Gandhara type, 

In many examples of T'ang sculpture in 
bron/c and stone sve note the beginning of a 
tendency to conceive the form in a pictorial 
fashion. This reveals hself In the intricacy of the 
carving, the depth of undercutting, and nrulli- 
plication of accessories. These characteristics 
would be even more apparent it the images 
retained their original polyehromy. In the 
painted wooden images of Sung and Yuan 
times the depth of carving and dependence on 
color make these statues appear like painted 
forms transferred to sculpture. Their imn'iediatc 
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FIG- 10. KUDDHA ^ROM T'IEH-LUHG'$HAN. 

FOGG ART MUSEUM. 

antecedents may be the painted clay statues 
found in great nuntbers in the Liao Dynasty 
temples located in Ta T'ung'fu* At the same 
time the greater delicacy of e^icemion, the senti¬ 
mental pretliness of type, and the winsome qk- 
pressions of both F^uddha and Bodhisattva 
types make it possible to equate these icons 
with Baroque religious art in the West. These 
hgures w-Uh their ingratiating smiles and lan¬ 
guid. tender gestures offer the more immediate 
solace of a religion devoted more and more to 


easy means of salvation by devotion and ofler- 
ings to images of such personable representa¬ 
tives of a Buddha no longer remote or inacces¬ 
sible. 

One of the most famous Buddha images 
in Japan is the statue of Sakyamuni at Seiryoji b 
the outskirts of Kyoto //). According to 

the Ryukii^ this ivas a copy of the 

famous saiidahvood image of King Udayana 
made for the priest Chonen at K"ai Feng-fu and 
brought to Japan in 98^7, All such copies of this 
legendary statue of Buddha, itself regarded as a 
veritable material facsimile of Sakyamuni. were 
esteemed as only slightly less potent embodi¬ 
ments of the Buddha's earthly manifestation. 
The Seiryoji Jcorip whether it is the original 
Chinese statue or the tenth century Japanese 
replica, demonstrates the veritable immortality 
of the Gandhara style in the stylized represen- 
laiioii of a cla^^sical robe in a mesh of closely 
pleated folds that had come to symbulize the 
""rippling" drapery of the miraculous Udayana 
icon. 

Throughout the whole history of Chinese 
Buddhism certain traditional types cominue to 
be repeated sometimes with little change. The 
bron/o of the Ming period lent by the Detroit 
Institute of Arts is a perfect illusiration of the 
persistence of the famous Udayana image in 
this archaislic reiteration of a drapery style of 
the Six Dynasties period. The same miracle- 
working prototype is represented in countless 
replicas made in Nepal and Tibet as hue as the 
twentieth century. 

The name of Chang Ssu-kung, a painter 
believed to have worked in the Northern Sung 
period. IS attached by tradition to a number of 
Buddhist paintings found mostly in Japanese 
CO I lections. A particularly fine example of the 
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iitylc of ihb rare maiHier is the Buddha Trinity 
lent by the Brooklyn Museum. The hgurcs have 
a swaying grace and elegance enhanced by the 
softly llouing garments. The painting has an 
extraordinary rcfineniein in execution and. like 
Sung sculptured images, the appeal of these 
forms is in their soft grace and decorative 
splendor. The use of gold leaf, the delicacy of 
draughtsmanship in hair-thin lines, and beauty 
of color in this and other works attributed to 
Chang Ssu-kung arc so suggestive of Japanese 
Buddhist painting of the Fujiwara period that 
one wonders if this nebulous artist may have 
inilucnecd the ideals of that most exquisite 
period of Japanese religious art. 

The kind of delicate supcrticial rctinemem 
already exemplified in the paintings by Chang 
SsU'kung was perpetuated w'cll into the late 
Ming and Ch’ing periods. The example in the 
present collection reveals a desiccation and 
hardening of the drawing of its prototype, and 
at the same lime the image is lost in a wealth of 
surface decoration. The fascinating and elabo¬ 
rate architecture of Sakyamuni's throne vies for 
ailcntion with the shape of the Buddha himself. 
As in the declining phase of religious an in so 
many parts of Asia and the West, the virtuosity 
of the technical performance takes precedence 
over the no longer meaningful icon. 

Since Ch’an or Zen Buddhism specifically 
denied the validity of ritual and attachment to 
icons, the Buddha image seldom appears in the 
art of this purified philosophical sect except in 
such oecasional temple banners as the famous 
painting of Buddha by Liang K'ai, fornicrly in 
the collection of Count Sakai, in which the 
Master is shown, not in any usual iconographi- 
cal form, but as a wild-eyed* ragged vagabond 
exemplifying the rugged austerity and unortho¬ 


dox power of Zen ideals. 

The traditional date for the iniroduciion of 
Buddhism to Japan is the year S52. w'hen the 
king of Kudara in Korea sent a gift of a Buddha 
image and sacred texts to the reigning emperor. 
The national religion of Japan at this moment 
was the cull of the Shinto kami suma, the gods 
of elements anti natural forces, upon whose 
favor the very stability of the empire and indi¬ 
vidual well-being depended. It is not strange 
that the introduction of this foreign faith should 
have aroused suspicions as well as the fear of 
offending the native deities- The Emperor is 
reportet! to have spoken as follows: "The 
countenance of this Buddha which has been 
presented., is of severe dignity such as w'e have 
never seen before. Ought it to bo worship|>ed or 
not? Shall Ynmato atone refuse to worship Lij? 

"Those who have ruled the Empire in this our 
state have always made it their care to worship 
in spring, summer, autumn, and. winter, the IKO 
gods of heaven and earth, and the gods of the 
land and of grains. If...we were to worship in 
their stead foreign deities, it may be feared that 
we should incur the wrath of our national gods." 

It was not long before an outbreak of pcsti- 
tcnce seemed indeed to indicate the displeasure 
of the sun goddess, and so these first tokens of 
Buddhist ritual were forthwith thrown into the 
sea at Naniwa. It was only in the beginning of 
the seventh century under the Empress Suiko 
and the enlightened Prince Shotoku that Bud¬ 
dhism with their fervent patronage was accepted 
in Japan. The founding of the earliest shrines at 
Gangoji and Horyuji in the Naro plain date 
from this period, as do the earliest Buddhist 
icons to he made in Japan. Among the earliest 
surviving religious images arc the golden bronze 
trinities of Yakushi and Shaka by a eeriain Tori 
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PIG. n. BUDDHA FROM SIIRYOJI. 

JAPAN. 

Bus&hi dedicated at Koryujt in 6D7 and 62? 
{Figure 12). The cult of Yakushi {Bhaisihajya- 
guru). the Buddha of Healing, was one of the 
first to gain popularity in iapan because of the 
miraculous cures offered by this divine physi¬ 
cian. 

Tori Busshi was the grandson of a sculptor 
who had emigrated from the kingdom of Liang 
jn South China in 523- The style of Tort’s reli¬ 
gious images marks the introduction to Japan 
of the forms and technisgues of Chinese Bud¬ 
dhist sculpture of the Six Dynasties period. The 
ccntriil Shaka of the trinity dedicated in memor)' 
of Shotoku Taishi in 623 illuslrdtes the slight 
modifications this style has undergone in its 
translation to Japan {Figure 12). The image is 
dominated by the tw'o plastic elements of the 
block-likc head and the great hand raised in 
blessing; the body itself, as in continental 
sculpture, appears almost dematcrialized under 
the intricate surface linear rhythms of the dra¬ 
pery. The face itself is a darkly brooding mask, 
suggesting the mysterious and inscrutable prop¬ 
erties attached to Buddhism by the Japanese 
of the seventh century. Perhaps the most Japa¬ 
nese features of this icon are the delicacy and 
precision of the craftsmanship and the abstract 
beauty of design in the llamc halo and the 
tlower-likc convolutions of the pattern of the 
drapery falling over the dais. Although many 
icons of the Suiko period have the same rather 
fearsome and awe-inspiring coutenanccs. the 
facial masks of a certain number of these earlv 
statues have a strangely child-like cast, filled 
W'ith a radiant expression of innocence and 
candor. Tliis typically Japanese quality is des¬ 
cribed by words like iMuieior nieikatsei. mean¬ 
ing literally "radiant flatness,” or simplicity and 
and everything opposite to the dark and occult. 


FIG- 12. SHAKA TRIHnV, HORYUJl. 
NARA. JAPAN. 
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The term^ ni:iy also be applied to the specilkally 
flat, paiternized concepiton of the images as a 
whole and ihc decorative manipulation of sur¬ 
face design. This is a quality which continues to 
appear as an immortal thread throughout the 
whole later fabric of Japanese an. 

By the end of the seventh century the manner- 
isms of Six Dynasties art had been replaced by 
an assimilation of the T'ang style. Japanese 
Buddha images of the Hakuho and Tempyo 
periods represent the same refiinement of con¬ 
tinental models begun in the Suiko era. The 
great black bronze Trinity of Yakushiji is the 
metal cuuntcrpari of Chinese stone sculpture of 
the seventh and eighth centuries (/ugufc /J), The 


ccnlral Buddha has the feeling of volume and 
wcighiiness of T'ang statues set off by the fluid 
naturalism in the disposition of the drapery 
folds. 

The painted equivalents of such eighth cen¬ 
tury masterpieces were the Buddhas of the Four 
Paradises of Horyuji Kondo, the famous wall 
paintings destroyed by fire in 1949. The iconog¬ 
raphy of this cycle illustrates the complexity of 
Japanese Buddhism in the Hakuho period. The 
four Buddhas portrayed — Shaka. Amida, 
Miroku. and Yakushi — form a matidaUi or 
magic diagram of the four directions, each with 
its heaven presided over by a divine Buddha. It 
may be assumed that the basis of this icono- 
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graphical arrangement is not to be found in any 
one text but in a number of dilTenent sutras 
popular at the time. The style of single figures 
like the Amida has nothing Japanese about it: 
the form itself recalls the T’ang wall paintings 
at Tun-huang, and the shading of the robe in 
bands of dark pigment reinforcing the lines of 
drapery is a Chinese technique that may be seen 
in such famous Tang originals as the Scroll of 
the Thirteen Emperors by Yen Li-pen. Some of 
the small Hgures of reborn souls in this compo^ 
sition are so strongly Indian in foim and in use 
of a heavy chiaroscuro that they might have 
been inspired directly by Indian originals. 

The Tempyo period was an age of secular and 
religious power and splendor rivaling the Tang 
civilisation of China, China continued to pro¬ 
vide the models for every phase of Japanese art: 
the capital at Nara was laid out on the plan of 
the Chinese city of Ch*ang-an and the Daibuisu. 
the giant Buddha of Todaiji. was inspired by 
the colossus dedicated by the Empress Wg at 
l.ung-men. In the eighth century Buddhism and 
Shinto were reconciled in the tenet that the uni¬ 
versal Buddha Vairocana and the sun goddess 
Amaierasu were only different manifestations 
of the same cosmic splendor. The doctrine of ihe 
Bonntmkyo, in which the universal Buddha is 
the center of the world system with all phenom¬ 
ena. spiritual and material, emanating from 
him. provided a religious parallel for the polit¬ 
ical structure of Japan W'ith the emperor at the 
summit of the social and religious system ot the 
realm. 

Many Japanese Buddha images such as the 
famous i^oshana at Kanimanj) are informed 
with a feeling of expansive volume, described by 
the Japanese term ryo, which approxiTnatcs the 
suggestion of the presence of an inner breath or 


pneumatic force of Indian images. It is well to 
note that even statues of such colossal size 
reveal something of the expression of gentleness 
and ingenuous sweetness that emerged as a 
Japanese trail in the very'earliest period of Bud¬ 
dhist an. For the presentation of sheer plastic 
mass, the conception of sculpture as an exercise 
in jnter-locking abstract volumes proclaiming 
the solidity and wdghtiness of the form, the 
masterpieces of Japanese carv'ing of the eighth 
century were scarcely equaled by the sculptors 
ofT'ang China. The Tempyo masterpieces have 
a classic nobility and serenity that was to be 
emulated in many later periods. 

The dangers inherent in the ever-encroaching 
intiuence of the Nara priesthood on the adnvins- 
stration of the empire, led to the removal of the 
court to Kyoto in 794 and the withdrawal of 
further government support of the Buddhist 
church. The W'holc program of Buddhism in 
Japan had perforce to be revised W'ith the specif¬ 
ic end of gaining the support of the nobility in 
the new capital. This aim was achieved through 
the appeal of the cults of esoteric Buddhism. 
Tendai and Shingon. which were introduced by 
the priests Saicho and Kobo Daishi in the early 
ninth century'. In essence the esoteric sects pro¬ 
vided a ready ritual for exorcism, healing, and 
worldly benefits, it was no wonder that the 
convenience and practicality of obtaining such 
boons simply by recourse to a priest should have 
appealed to the clTcte ruling hierarchy in Kyoto 
whose faith was partly a form of worldly 
amusement, partly superstitious trust in super¬ 
natural aid. 

From the philosophical point of view, Shin¬ 
gon or The True Word was an esoteric doctrine 
1 jWiitA'.i'o, “secret teaching") descended front the 
Indian Vajrayana system. In Shingon the cos- 
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FIG. u. AMIDA, &YODO-IN. 
UJt, JAPAN. 



mos is idcnlificd with ihe Universal Ruddha. 
Vairotana or Dainichi. The purtieular fealurcs 
of [he universe in the Torm of multiple deities 
arc all raanircstalioris of the cosmic Buddha- 
All things in the material and spiritual worlds 
are emanations of V'airocana, a vast constella¬ 
tion revolving around the mystic center of the 
worlds, This occult system was pic tori ally pre¬ 
sented in the ftvrm of the mumltihtf! or magic 
diagrams of the material and spiritual worlds. 
As in VaiTEtyana. the recitation of magic spells 
and yogic meditation admitted the devotee to 
the secret heart of the ttiaticJuki and identilicu- 
tion with the cosmic lord. As Jujtg expressed it. 
"The secret insirumcm (of yoga) is therefore 


only intended for him whose light of oonseious- 
ness is capable of freeing him from the powers 
of life (and consciousness) in order to enter into 
the ultimate undivided unity, into the center, the 
heart of the psyche.'* It was no wonder that such 
a doctrine would impose an even more abstract 
and hieratic form upon the Buddha image, con¬ 
ceived now as a remote godhead and an emblem 
of terrible magic power, especially since these 
images w'ere regarded as actual embodiments of 
this deity. 

In all the esoteric sects mystic union with the 
Buddha was the eventual goal. These culls based 
on superstition and implicit faith demanded the 
employntent of secret rituals and spells with 
priestly aid for all manner of cures and worldly 
benefits. Specific icons were required for differ¬ 
ent rituals and needs, and the reliance on 
matical rites for concrete benefits made the 
religion appro.ximatc the Brahmanism against 
w'hich the mortal Buddha had rebelled. 

The Buddha images of the Jogan period have 
a new and heavy solemnity and imposing 
weighty grandeur in keeping with the trans¬ 
cendental aspect of the Shingon deity. The 
tendency toward expansiveness and heaviness of 
form is so exaggerated in some Buddhas of the 
Jogan period that they appear imbued with an 
oppressive heaviness and bulk. It is as though 
the carvers wished to connote the supernatural 
power of the divine beings through the emphasis 
Oh their sheer massiveness of bodily form. In 
these images of the ninth century' ihe drapery is 
often reduced to shallow surface grooves, as 
though the carver were unwilling to interrupt 
the scnsulton of volume and mass by a deeper 
carving. One formula, the so-called "rolling 
wave style" (Hompu Sliiki) w hich occasionally 
appears provides for folds with a rounded pro- 
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file alternating with sharp ridges, a convention 
which goes back to the school of Gandhara. In 
some Jogan scutpiure, like the famous torso of 
Toshodaiji, the drapery appears to be a copy of 
the more fluid manner of lacquer sculpture. 

In the Fujiwara period the city of Kyoto 
became the center of a wonderful but narrow 
culture, the chivalric pageant of the Tak of 
Genjij in which the cultivation of aesthetic 
refinement in every detail of life was the preoccu¬ 
pation of emperor and nobility. The an of the 
Fujiwara period is the an of the capital. Follow'- 
ing the cancellation of further official missions 
to China in S94, Japan entered a period of 
isolation. For this very reason the icons of 
Fujiwara times, created apart from continental 
influences, were more expressive of national 
ideals. 

The Fujiwara period saw the creation of a 
new canon of Buddhist sculpture established by 
the famous image of Amida by the sculptor 
Jocho in the Byodoin at Uji {figure 14). The 
inert heaviness of the Jogan style has disap¬ 
peared in what is a conscious return to the ideal 
of theTempyo period. Characteristic of Jocho’s 
type are the benevolent face with downcast 
eyes, small nose and mouth, the slender arms 
with liny feminine hands, and the robe designed 
in flowing parallel curves of drapery. There is 
in this formula a balance between massiveness 
and grace. Although the Jocho canon revived 
something of the classic form of the eighth 
century, the Fujiwara images give an impression 
of greater lightness and delicacy enhanced by 
the exquisite delicacy of their gestures and the 
feminine gentleness and beauty of the facial 
masks. This was a type which with little chanp 
continued to be repeated in later centuries in 
Japanese art. 


It was the special cult of the Buddha Amida 
that more than anything else affected the devel- 
opmeni of the rtew' aesthetic ideal in Buddhist 
art of the Fujiwara period. The worship of the 
Buddha of Light, Amttabha. the ruler of the 
Wtstetn Paradise, had long been know'n in 
Japan, but only in the tenth century did it 
develop into a special sect. This new faith in the 
saving grace of Amida was furthered even more 
by the generally held belief that tw'O thousand 
years after the Buddha's death a terrible period 
of degeneration would set in. The devotion to 
Amida was popularized by the preaching of the 
holy man Eshin Sozu who held out the prom¬ 
ise of rebirth in the Land of Bliss beyond the 
sunset. Even more attractive was the easy 
possibility of salvation by mere invocation of 
the name of Amida — *‘namu Amida butsu.” 
Such a simple formula, without the hocus-pocus 
of esoteric sects, to gain an eternal reprieve from 
suffering had a mighty appeal for men of all 
classes in these iroubted times. Many paintings 
are actually associated with Eshin as their 
creator, such as the famous triptych of Koya- 
san. which show-s Eshin’s vision of Amida and 
his hosts supported on wreaths of cloud drifting 
down from the sky over the hills of Kyoto 
{Figure tS). The picture is a faithful representa¬ 
tion of the account of the descent of Amida in 
the Amitayur juiira: “When one who has prac¬ 
ticed these merits is about to be born in that 
country. Buddha Amitayus, together with the 
two Bodhisallvas Avalokitesvara and Mahas- 
ihamaprapla, also numberless created Buddhas, 
and a hundred thousand Bhiksuit and Sraratav 
with their whole retinue, and innumerable gods, 
together with the palaces of the seven jewels, 
w'ill appear before him; Avalokitesvara and 
Mahasthamaprapta will offer a diamond seat to 
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hiin; thereupon Amitayus himself will send 
forth magnificenl rays to shine over the dying 
person's body.’' In this as in countless other 
paintings derived from it, the central hgurc of 
Amida Is executed in the technique of kirigam', 
"cut gold." Gold leaf is cut with a bamboo 
knife into a lacework pattern of geometric or 
floral designs, and then this weightless spider¬ 
web of gold is applied to the silk, sometimes over 
an underlayer of gold leaf, to symboti/c in its 
metallic lustre the radiant golden glory of 
Amida. This refinement of technique is matched 
by that of the llgurcs. drawn in lines of intinitc 
thinness and cfmraeteri/ed by u feeling of grace 
and elegance, an aristocratic aloofness and 


FLO. 15. YAMA00$HI amida, 

ZENRIMJtl, KYOTO, JAP AM. 

delicacy that are the religious counterpart of the 
refmcnienl of earthly society. The Fujiwara 
portrayals of Amida may be tegarded as an 
expression in Japanese terms of the Buddha 
type introduced from T'ang China in such 
prototypes of the eighth century as the Amida 
of Horyuji Kondo. 

It was inevitable that the soft civlli/ation of 
the Fujiwara. in which the influence of the 
monarchy scarcely extended beyond the capital, 
should fall to one of the powerful military clans 
that for long had been disputing the real rule of 
the country. With the installation of a military 
dieiaiorship under Minamoio no Yoritomo, it 
was not surprising liiai an era of practicality and 
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malcriali^ni Bhould replace the effeie dream 
world of the Fujiwani. These qualities assert 
themselves particularly in the new realism and 
force and austerity in religious an. The ortho¬ 
dox types of Buddha images in both painting 
and sculpture are scarcely more than mechanical 
repetitions of the earlier formula. 

The Kamakura paintings of Amidii Raigo, 
"Amida coming (to save).” or the Yamagoshi 
Amida in which the Buddha looms like a great 
sun beyond the mountains {Figune /5), were 
created not only for the benefit of the living, but 
especially for those iVf extremis. Such patniings, 
sometimes in the form of screens, wore brought 
to the death-bed to faciUtate the dying man's 
translation to Paradise. 

In the Buddhist paintings of the Kamakura 
period, as though to emphasi/c the urgency of 
their celestial mission of salvation, the velocity 
of the descent of Amida and his heavenly host 
in the Raigo composhlons assumes a veritable 
rocket-like speed. The Buddha and his various 
attendants are portrayed as tender and gentle, 
intimate and infinitely solicitous. The very 
haste of the divine beings to succor their 
devotees and their radiant benevolent character 
seem to reflect the increased and implicit reli¬ 
ance on Amida for the promise of rebirth to a 
better world. In these days of strife and uncer¬ 
tainty there was no longer, as in the golden 
dream of the FujiwEira. with its reliance on 
esoteric rnagie. any thought ot bringing piiradise 
to earth, but only the ho|ie of escaping to the 
Liind of Bliss through the intervention of 
Amida. In many Kamakura paintings of the 
Amidist sects, kirigane or cut gold leaf almost 
entirely replaces pigment, and the forms of 
Buddha Amida and his train shine like lumi¬ 
nous. disembodied appearances. Their fragile 


grace and delicate linear definition reminds the 
beholder of the radiant, unearthly shapes 
created by the fourteenth century painters of 
Italy. In Kamakura sculpture certain types of 
Buddha images created by sculptors like Kaikei 
and Kokei combined the new realism with an 
archaistk return to the style of Jogan and the 
Fujivvara periods. 

In the later centuries orthodox Buddhism was 
challenged by the more dynamic appeal of Zen 
and the doctrines of Niehiren. and its pictorial 
imagery enters a long period of decline. The 
exquisite delicacy of the kirigane technique is 
replaced by gold paint, so that figures take on a 
metallic rather than a luminous quality. As in 
every spent iradiiion, a hardness and drj'ness 
characterize the process of atrophy in works of 
the Ashikaga period and later. 

It is hardly tilting to end our account of the 
evolution of the Buddha image on a note of 
decay and attrition in Buddhism and its art. 
Even today, in the regions of the religion’s 
strength, icons continue to be produced and in 
accordance with traditional canons that ensure 
their power and beauty. Finally, it should be 
said that the purpose of the present exhibition 
and its description in the pages of this catalogue 
has not been simply to display she obvious 
borrow ing and endless repetition of the type of 
Buddha image originiilly developed in India, but 
rather to show how the CEinon for these superb 
evocations of invisible presences, these para¬ 
digms of beauty in the religious image, were 
adopted by every .Asian land where Buddhism 
prevailed as a point of departure for the creation 
of icons appropriate for the religious needs and 
rcHeciing the aesthetic ideals of many peoples 
for nearly two thousand years. The history of 
the evolution of the Buddha image in its mani- 
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fold iranslaiions into national artistic idioms 
over Asia parallels ihe ever-renewed reworking 
of ihc canons of the Graeco-Rom an world and 
the forms of Christian art and its iconography 


through all the centuries of our Western culture, 

Benjamin Rowland, Jr. 
Harvard University 


SOUTH ASIA 




i, HEAD OF eUDDHA 
INDIA, GANQHARA 

3nd century a d. 
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2. STANDING ftUODHA 
IKDU, GANDHAA A 
2H\> CCKTURY A.D. 


3. SRATID RUDDHA 
IMDIA, GAHDHARA 
3R0 Ok 4IH CEWTUftY A.D. 
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4* SEAHO dUDOMA 
INPM, GANDHAJtA 
3RD OR 4Trt CENTURY A.D. 


s. standing SUDDHA 

INDIA, GANDHARA, KUSHAN 
3RD—4IH CENTURY A.D, 
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6. BUDDHA FRAGMENT 
INDIA, KUSHAN F^RIOD 
2ND CENtU^T A.D. 
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7. HEAD Of BUDDHA 
INDIA, KUSHAN PERIOD 
3ND CENTURY A.D. 


9. SEATED BUDDHA 

INDIA, KUSHAN PERIOD 
3tlD OR <TH CENTURY A.D. 
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9. TORSO OF A ftUDOHA 
»NOIA, GUPTA PPRK>D 
STrt CENTURY A.D. 


10. HEAD OR A BUDDHA 
INDIA, GUPTA PERIOD 
STH century A.D. 







tl. TOftSO Of BUDDHA STATUe 
IKDLA, GUPTA PEBIOD 
STH CE14TURY A.D. 


12. HEAD Of BUDDHA 
INDIA, GUPTA PEB10D 
STH CEMTUItY A.D. 
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13. S£Af£t> itIDDHA 

INDIA. GUFTA fERlOO 
Sl» CENTURY A.D. 


L 






























\S, head Of atJDOHA 
KASKMia 

7TH CEMtUdV A.D. 
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T 

I 



ftUODHA 

KASKMflT 

9TH—rOTM CfNTURY A.D. 
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1?. STELt Of »UD€>HA 
INDIA, fALA PCItlOD 
9TH-10fK aNTUtV A.D. 


la. STANDING BUDDHA 
INDIA, PALA PERIOD 
10W CENTUBY A.D. 












19. CtOWKED BUDDHA 
INDIA, PALA PERIOD 
lOTM CENTURY A.D. 





































20. SEATtO KUDDHA 
INDIA, PAL A PERIOD 
7TM—BTM CtNTIJRY A.D. 
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23. SEAT1& BUDDHA 
NEPAL 

16TH CEHtuKT A.D. 
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24. pahcakaksha mamdala 
TI>ET 

ISTfl CENTURY A.D. 


25. PAGE FROM A FAU* LEAF SUTRA 
NEPAL 

IITH—12TK CENTURY A,[>. 
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SOUTHEAST ASIA 


ftUDOHA AND THE EIGHT EODHISATTVAS 
NEPAL 

14TH CENTUtY A.D, 









77 . BUDDHA 

THAIIAMD, DVARAVAtl KRIOD 
7TM CCNTORY A.D. 
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2a. STANDING BUDDNA 

TH AIL AND, MON-DVAtA^ATI PERIOD 
7m CEHTyftY A.D. 


2V. HEAP Of auESDHA 
^H»A£ft 

I STM CENTUR Y A,0. 









3Q. SEATED^ BUDDHA 

THAILAND. SUKHODAYA STYLE 
14TH CENTURY A.D. 


STANDING BUDDHA 

THAILAND 

UTH CENTURY A.D. 
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32. HEAD Of EDODHA 
IHAILANO 

lATH CENTURY A.D. 


33. STANDING BUDDHA 

THAILAND, AYUDHYA STYLE 
1STM CENTURY A.D. 
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34. BUODHA 
JAVA 

a™—9TH CENTURY A.D. 










m 



35. MEAD OF ftUDDMA 
INDONESIA 
CA. aOO A.D. 






SI 


CHINA 


63 





S3 
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37. SEAlfO 9UOMA 
CHINA 

DATED 338 A.D. 


3g. KUD0HA WITH TWO AnENDAMT$ 
CHINA 

3TH aNTURY A.O. 











3$. STANPINO MAI TR EVA tUDOHA 
CKIKA. SIX Dtl^ASTIES PERIOD 
MTft> 477 OR 4&A A D. 






















42 . SmE WIIH ftUDDHA MAIHETA 
CHIKA. SIX DYNASTIES PERlOO 
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43, SEATED EtUDDHA 

CHiHA, VAUG PERIOD 
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44. MAHOALA 

OIIHA. T'AMG ptmoo 




4$. STANDING BUDOHA 
CHINA 

«TK CENTUfiY A.O. 


* 6 . HEAD OF HUDOHA 
CHINA, t-AHO PERIOD 


















IWE GOLDEN or CT'i 

CAve^ 

t*4HO riJitOD ^ 


1 ' i 


2 ?" 


r ^ 

"*1 





















standikg auodha 

CHINA 

DATED 1107 hAD. 




































































4^. STANOIMG ftUODHA 
CHINA, MING fERKXI 



50, STANDING BUODNA 
CHINA, CH INO re«K)0 











31. SEATCI> BUDOHA 

CHINA, MING Oft CM'tNG PasiOD 
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JAPAN and KOREA 


52. MAITlEtA tN MEDITATION 
JAPAN, 5UIKO PERIOD 

rm aNTuflT a.o. 
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50 . SUDDHA AMIDA 

COPY FROM WAIL PAJKUNC 

FROM HOSYU A 

JAPAK 
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$HAKA TRINitT 
JAPAN, SUIKO PERIOO 
DATED "IN THE YEAH 
OF aO'SH)" 63^ A,II. 
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5S. HEAD OF BUDDHA 

JAPAN, TEMPTO PaiOD 


Sit, BUDDHA SEATED OH A LOTUS 
JAPAN. TEMPYO PERIOD 



S7. tOHSO OF STANDING ftUDDKA 
MPAN, JOOAN PEAIOD 
«TH CENTURY A.D. 
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58. SEATED 8UODMA 

JAfAH, tAFLY FUJ^WAHA PERIOD 


59, STANDING BUDDHA 
JAPAN, JOG AN PERIOD 
9TH CENTURY A.D. 






«0. ICHIJI KOHMN (DAtMICHI) 

JAPAN, LATE FUJI WAR A OR lARLY 
KAMAKURA PERIOD 



tia 


61. SglXA 
JAPAN 
FUJI WAR A 
PERIOD 
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62. JODO MANDARA 

iAPAN, KAMAKURA PERIOD 


SEATED BUDDHA 
JAPAK, FUJ<WAflA PERIOD 
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M. 5TAMDING BUDOhA 
ATTRIBUTCD TO KAIXES 
JA^AH. KAMAKUSA PERIOD 




65. AMIDA COSON 

MPAW, Kamakura periop 
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SEATED BUDDHA 
WfAN. A&HIKAGA PBttOD 











AS, AMITAIHA TUlKUir 
K08EA, V« PEfilOO 
ism CEMTUKT A.D. 





DESCRIPTIVE NOTES 
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1. HEAD OF BUDDHA 

Jndia. CaDdlmra 

2nd ccftlui^' 

Schist 

HeiRht:*" 

Mr. & Mm. BcnjaoiiD Rovtland, 

Jr^ 

This ht^ad is typicst &f rhe ^ery e^iriwsi Gandhara siyh, fn ^'hich the type af 
feaiures and lechaipue are stW strangfy remmiseeni af cinssicai precedents. 
TJie softy effeminaie femures a^id the wavy hair serving to disguise the ush- 
nisha oppeur derived from a Graeco-Homon ApoHo type. Iconographkai fea¬ 
tures such as the ehngoted eurdobes and the uma or mark between the 
brows are^ of course^ Indian eiements combined with iVesiern technique. 

2. STANDING BLDDH/^. 

India. Gandimra 

2ikI ccnturj' 

Schist 

Hcifilit: 40' 

Anonymau-S loitn 

The head with iis soft^ effeminate features is derived from a Graeco-Momon 
type, possihiy the Apoih Betvedere. The robe is a schematized version of the 
garments of Roman Imperial portrait statues of the Augustan and Cimniian 
^?enWj. The strongly classical character of this and other early Gandhara 
Buddhas appears to indicate that they were carved by workers trained in the 
pagan workshops of the Roman Near East^ possihiy in Syria or Egypt^ The 
IVesiern technhtue has been Superimposed on an Indian iconography. 

5. SEATED BUDDHA 
todia. Gandhara 

3rid-4th ccrtlwy 

Slate 

HeJ^i:2«r 

Yale L'nlvmity .An Gallej^^ 
yVnDrk>inoiis gift 

Tld$ image iilustrates the '"Indlantariofr of the originally classical type af 
Gandhara Buddha, The heaviness of the body atul the fullness of the face are 
more Indian, and the iohnnitioas toga af the early Buddha type has been 
conrentIona fized into a iincar formula in which the /aids ore represented by 
quilted rubles appiicd to the surface of the btfdy. This is a formida that pro¬ 
vided a model for countless imitations of Gandhara types in Centrai Asia 
and the Far EasK The statue bears an inscription in Kharastht with the rra/ne 
probably that of the donor of the image. The Buddha is represented 
in the unudm of meditation or dhyaui. a gesture indicating that this is Sakytt- 
mani at the time of th^ Great Etillphtenmeni. 

4- SEATED BUDDHA 

India. Gandhani 

Fram Sari Dhen\ Pakistan 
3rd-4lh mitur>' 

Slate 

HeiRht; 4i' 

Mr, Sir MrSi Benjamin RoHland. 

Jr. 

Sari Dheri is a site near Peshawar that has yieided objects from the Indus 
Valley period to Knshon times. This small fragnient illustrates one of the 
many cauventionalizatwns of the classical robe of early Gantihara Buddhas 
to a simple lineor incision. The Buddha, probably part of a iopg slab from a 
monastery facade, is shown In the abhaya iniidra, the gesture ofbiessiugor 
reassurance. 


5. STANDING BUDDHA 
[ndifl. GandhAfA 
3rd-4rli century 
BrtKizc 

HetRht: IW 

Tbe Metropolifau MtKctim of 
Art 

Edith Perry Chapman Fund, 
1943 

6. BUDDHA 

[ndia. Kustian PerJod 
From ^Inthum 
2nd ceniur>' 

Red sandiitooe 

Hdeht; or 

Museum of Fine Arts, Boston 


X HEAD OF BUDDHA 
India. K wshnJi Period 
2nd century 
Red sandstone 
Height : 

Mr. Mrs. Nasli Hccramaneck 

3- SEATED BUDDHA 
India. Kushan Period 
F'roro Mnthuru 
3rd-4th centuf)' 

Red sandstone 
Hcijdd: 24' 

The Cleveland Museum of An: 
Edwurd L. WJttetnore Fund 


This object is one of a smati rfionber of GamUftit'^i melaf slatUfS that rejfftci 
the style of the more familiar srone inirtffes. It is iikefy that iV was through 
the export of such smaii rersions of the Condhota type of Buddha that the 
form and iconography found their way to Centroi A^ia and the Far East, 


Tfds fragment of a statue is o sntalier variant of sack f&tftous Kushan Bud¬ 
dhas as that dedicated by Friar Bala in the Archaeoiogicai Museum at Sar- 
noth or the seated Buddha from Katra in the Muttra Afuseum. This is a 
complettiy Indian type u^ith the body and face reprefenied in expansive, 
rounded nmsses indicated by simpie, genify sweJhng planes, an indian tech¬ 
nique that, in uH classic scuipture, connotes the fuiiness and warmth af fiesh 
in m abstract modcr The drapery, indicated by incisiom and rit^es, stems 
from the technique of the archaic Indian schools* As in all indian Buddhas 
there is serttpuhus indication of the lafcshana or magic marks. 

This head is an example of the earfiest Indian type of Buddha. The shorpiy 
defined planes^ the rather imrganie, atlditive applicatfon of the head eontiaue 
the technique of the eariier indian schools of scuipture. There is an evident 
attempt to render the face of the Bdightened One warm and benevoient by 
the wide-open eyes, the jniiUng mouth, and the radiant wrelTbeing connoted 
by the very fuHness of the facial mask. 

This Buddha has the massive heavy proportions of the Xuslmn canon. The 
treatment of the drapery in a system of parailcl quiiied ridges anticiputes the 
formula of the Gupta images of the fourth and fifth centuries, as does the 
sveite tapering of the torso and the sharp precision of the carving. 
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TORSO OF A BLDDHA 
India. Gupta Period 
From Mathitra 
5th century 
Red sandstone 

HeiRlitJ45r 

Melson Ga]t€r>- (NeUon Fund) 
Kansas Otv 


The Buikihus caned durit^ the Gupta perfad are a comMn^fion <?/ wias- 
she^ typically Iftdiau type of body of the Kushan images &tui the originaliy 
classical drapery of Gaiidhara. Tlje folds, as iu the late Gandkara examples 
are simplified to stritig-iike rit^es faliing in parallel loops the central 
axis of the form. The rippiing movement of this net of folds senes to relieve 
the static columnar rigidity of tiie body\ 


10. HK\U OK A BLDDHA 
India. Gupta Period 
From %[athura 
Sih ceiitur>‘ 

Red sandstone 
Height; I2r 

Maseum of Fine Arts, Boston 


This is the type of head that vould have been attached to the torso from 
Kansas City,. The face has the spherical fullness of the Kushan Buddha, carved 
n'itli ittfiaite sophisttcation and feelittg for the beauty of the simple Interlock^ 
ing planes that comprise the tttask. 71te eyes, follovvlng the univ'ersol meta¬ 
phorical convention, are shaped like lotus petals: the bro^vj have the subtie 
sprirtgitig curve of tite neetn plont or the bow,. The Sttall^shell curls describe 
the Buddha's hair after he hod cut off his princely locks ot the Great Re¬ 
nunciation. The greatly elongated earlobes in this md other Buddha iu^ads 
are to be expiamed by the fact that, as a Brince of the Sakyo clan, Sid- 
dhortha like erery Indian nobleman wore enormously heaty earrings which 
artlficiotiy stretched the lobes. 


11. TORSO OF BLDDHA 
STATLE 

India. Gupta Period 
From Sarnatb 
Sffi century 
Chimar sandstone 
Height; 30“ 

me Cleveland Museum of Art: 
Purchase from the J. H. 
Wade I'uikI 


3Trij hi a fragment of one of the great masterpieces of Gupta setdpture that 
liiustrates (he final reolicatlon of the JiuHan Ideal of the Buddho image. Tite 
roiuf has been reduced to a smooth transparent garnmnt afmptelely reveaflng 
the form beneath, if is a Konderfid liinstration of the indian sculptor*s con¬ 
ception of the botiy as an abstract shape composed of uneneumtered pianes 
that in their gentle interiocking connote both the swelling fullness of the form 
ami the warmth of flesh. Its simplicity and crystalline perfection niake it a 
perfect symbol af the immarulate purity of the body of the Tathugatar 


12. HEAD OF BUDDHA 
lodta, Gu[YtA Period 
From Sanmth 
Sth reDtur>' 

Chunar satKUtcmt 
Hcighir: 101' 

Mr NasU Heeraimliieck 


IJ* SE.4TED BUDDHA 
India. Gupta Period 
5ih cetilury 
Bfxmze 
Height: r 

Dr. & Mrs. Samuc] Eiknlieq; 

U. STAJNDIISG BUDDHA 
India. Gupta Period 
From Dhantmr IChtra, Banda 
district, Uttar Pradesh 
5rh ccfitury 
Bronze 
HeJRbt: Ml; 

Neisog GaLler>‘ (Nelson I'tind) 

15p head ok BUDDHA 
Kashmir 
From Usiikur 
7th centur> 

Terra-cotta 
Height: 91^ 

George Bickford, Cleveland^ 
Ohio 


This beatiiifiil fragm^rn is from one of tAc Buxidha imo^s made ai ifie site 
of rke First Preaching in the mid-fi/th century. The type represems the uiti~ 
tFUste refinetitefii of precedents of the Gandhora <md Knshan scht?oh. It is the 
finai Indian ideaf for the Buddha face. Under the brom carved tike a 
the iotns-petai eyes are engraveti in tow reUef Thefidhfio’wer-fike Ups repeat 
their gentie curves. Att of these features are compteiety integrated within the 
mass of the head and the perfect o^id of its coiilo:ir. As in ad masterpieces 
of the Gupta period, there is an ahnost geanfetric perfectiott of form in the 
uninterrupted sm(}othnes 5 of the facial pianes and. at the same lime, by its 
description in quiet, circular dmpes, the face radiates feeiing of infinite 
serenity and purity. 

The Buddha is represented seated on n raised dias, his right hand in the mudra 
of clrarity. This beautiftd stamette has ali the monurnentaiity of the great 
exampfes of Gupta scidpture in stone. 


TTiis fnetai image is a repetition in sinad scafe of the style of the fourth and 
fifth century Stone images of Surnath. It retains at the same time ^mething 
of the utfi naturalistk treatment of drapery seen in earty Gondhora sculpture. 
Countless smail siatues of this type were made in Gupta limes and, hter, at 
Nalaiida under the Fafas. Their estport led to tite spread of Indian styfes 
throughout the wfiaie Itidian world. 


Kashmir temoined ns on isolated outpost of Indian Buddhism tmd its art en¬ 
dured long after the eclipse of the Knshan ami Gupto empires. In style, the 
heoii with its free^ somewhat naturalistic nrodeling suggests the teehnfqtte of 
the stucco scidptures of Gmdhara. This is combined with somcihing of the 
ideal abstraction of form associated with the Gupta style of Mathura and 
Sarnuth. 
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16. SEATED BUDDHA 
Kashmir 
9th-I&lh century 
GUt bronze 

Hej^t:4r 

Mr, & Mrs. Nasli Hceinamancck 


This iNfog^ is tififffhcr iiiustrsiion of t^duritig if^uence o/ fhe Gupia 
id^ai^ hng after the style the religion it served in iftdia had vanishefir 
The relationship of this statuette ta meta! Boddhas of Nepal and Tibet is 
expiained mi atity by their comnion derivation from the art of the Bettgal 
y&lky, blit also by the exchanges anisiie, religions, and diplomatic, which 
are known to have taken place between Kashmir and the Country of the 
Snows. 


17. STELE OF Bt OOHA 
India^ Pala Period 
9tlv-|![>th cenfury^ 

Black chlorite stone 
Heiifhtl 25" 

r^elson GaLlcfy (Nelson Fund)^ 
Kansas Cily 


This inrage is typical of coantless exat?ipies of sta/nes carved daring this last 
period of Suddlrtsm in India, Tlit style is essetitlaily a repetition of the tdeoi 
types of the Gupta period, here reduced to a somewhat mechanical, dry exe¬ 
cution. The Biithdin is shown in the bhumispan^, or earth-touchit^^ mndra. 
This is a reference to an episode of the Great Enlightenment when, assaidted 
by the Demon Mam, Sakyamuni coiled upon the Earth Goddess to support 
his right So take his seat beneath the Modhi Tree ot the pole of the universe. 
In Mahayana Buddhism, this pose is taken o V'er for portrayals of Akshohhya, 
the Dhyani Buddha of the East, tntd it may well be that this statue is a repres¬ 
entation of this mystic divine Butidha. 


IS* STANDING BUDDHA 
Indin. Pala pcnod 
lOlh century 
Bbtck chlorite sione 
Hetsht: 44' 

Frank Caro 


TTre stele shows the Buddha with his body bent in a gent/e curve as in the 
images of the Gupta period. The pose h certainty devised ariginalfy to im¬ 
port a feeling of rrtovement, almost a suggestion of the Buddha’s rrming 
toward the devotee^ The style, as tLutal in the Paia scu/pture of Bengal, re^ 
/kets the Gupta ceuton in a dry precise technique. The best of the Pala iconS:, 
iike the present one, stiii retain somethuig of the wonderful feeling far im¬ 
maculate surface and lohme that typified the style of Sarmth in the fifth 
century. 


19. CftOWNKD BUDDHA 
India. Pala Period 
lOlii century 
Black clitoilte 
Height: 16r 

Mr. & Mrs. NasU HecrajiMneck 


Such crowned and bejewelled intages are getKraliy regarded as representa¬ 
tions of the Buddha tromfiguretl in Sambhogakaya with royal attribum 
symhoiizing the divine radiance and spiendor of the Body of Bliss. This type 
with the hands in the gesture of Turnittg the PVheet of the Law (DharriM'^ 
CD km mudra) h repeated in Nepal, Tibet, and the Far Mast for represen¬ 
tations of the supreme Buddha Vairocuna. 
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2a. SEATED BLlDDHA 
India. PaJa Period 
From Kurkihar (Bihar) 

Tth-Slh ceDliir3' 

Gilt bronze 

3 1/16' 

Mr. & Mrs. NasU Heeranuuieck 

21. SEATED BUDDHA 
India. Pala Period 
From Sirpur 
7th-8th century 
Gilt bronze 
HeiEbt: 

Mr^ &. Mrs. Nasli Heeramaneck 

22. CROWNED BUDDHA 
Bcopal. Indian Pala Period 
10th centiir> 

Gilt brocue 

9 11/16^ 

Mr. & \tn. Nasili Heeramantck 

23. SEATED BUDDHA 
Nepal 

16 th cvntur>' 

Gilt bronze 
Heights 9r 

Mr. & Mrs. Nasli Heeramaneck 


24. PANCARAKSHA MANDALA 
Tibet 

IHth century 

Color and gold oa linen 


£verr more than the slorv sruipturrs of the Pah period, ihe small hrortze 
miages from sites fike Kurkihar and Sirpur repeat the idealism and refine- 
meni of the Gupta style. They tend to be more hlerotie and /armalized. hut 
the examples in the present eoilectionldisphy a much greater beauty of tech¬ 
nique and farm than ihe better-known bronzes made at Nalauda in ihe Pala 
era. 


This image represents ihe Buddha seated in European fashicn and may, for 
this reason, be a portrayal of MaJtreya, Tfte type of head and ihe body en¬ 
closed in the smooth mantle perpetuate an a small scale the beautifid cmt&n 
of the Gupta style of Sariiafh. 


This metal intage ts a miniature counterpart of the konographical type fre¬ 
quently encountered in the stone sculpture of the period. The present image 
in the Bhomispam or earthdouchiiig mudra may be a representation of 
the Budtiha Aksiiobhya. Statuettes of this type are the ancestors of the 
Dhyani Buddhas uPNepat and Tibet. 


Ttie strict adherence to cammical rules for katts in Nepal and Tibet made for 
ti changeiess repetition of earlier types. This rigid fraditionaHsm in the ntak- 
ing of icons is to be explained by the fact that a special sanctify was attached 
to Buddha images matic in India. Statues ter^rated at famous sites were 
semwhow thought to partake of the essence of the Buddha who once mani¬ 
fested himself there^ sa that samething of this virtue and miraculouj property 
wouid be transferred to o Strict repetifian of the sacred originals. 

This painting is of a type described in Tibet m a gser t'an or "^golden 
characterized by the gold figures against a red ground- In this beautiful deco¬ 
rative mode the figures emerge like iridescent gaiden flowers against the ruby 
backgToundr The centrai figure is Sakyatnuni attended by the Bodhisattvus 
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351' by 

FogK Art Musruin OVcizel 
Bequest) 


25. PAGE FROM A PALM- 
LEAF SUTRA 
Nepol 

Illh-I2tb c^iury 

m' b> zr 

Mr. ^ Mrs. Nasli HctnunoneiJi 


Avoiokitfivarii and Maitreya, Behw, to the /r/x and right are Kuvero the 
god ef otid the Hitsdu deity of whtdom Caneiha, and, at the very bot¬ 
tom, Mahakaia, "* the great Black One*' one of the eight terribie protecting 
divittities of the Va/rayana panthe&tt. As always in Tibetan art, the forms are 
based on pre-existing paradigms,, so that the dose resembianee to earitesi 
examples af Nepaie^e painting in the caileetion are not at ali sttrprising- 

The miniature illustrations accompanying the invocations of vatfom deities 
in these maiiascripts are faithful copies of the style of the Fala period in 
India. The figures kafe been redticed to a fiat decorative form of the same 
beaaty of color that characterises the earliest examples of Nepalese polnting- 


26. BUD OH A RATNASAM- 
BHAVA (Rbi-cla?ni abyunidun 
and the Eight Bodhisattvas 
Nepal 

l4th centyry 
Color on Imen 

Mr. & Mrs^ NaslJ Heeraiitaneck 
(Covcf- illustratiOfi) 


Ratnasatnbhav^a is the Dhyani Buddha of the and this tanka may have 
formed part of a set Inctuding all five of the mystic Buddhas of the directions. 
His distinctive color Is yelloWf and he is shown in the varada mudra or 
gesture of charity. The cotlume with crown and jeweis follows the iconogra¬ 
phy of implications of hitiden erotic charm In the enigmatic expressions, the 
sveite elegance of the bodies, and the simtotis moving tine, a (tuafity entirety 
compatibie with the magic sexual character of Va/rayana Buddhism. In this 
very early example of painting in Nepal the briiliaot colors and the monu¬ 
mental figures seem like a distant echo of the classic Indian style of A/anta. 


26a. SEATED BUDDHA 

Centra] ,4stB« from Tumsebuq 

4tb-5lh century 

Clay 

Musm Culmet^ Paris 
<Nfil illustrated) 


This fragment from the monasteries ofTumschaain Turkestan was recovered 
by an expedition led by Faui Feiliot early In the present century. The sculp¬ 
ture o/Tumschug represents an eastward extension of the styles of clay and 
stucco sculpture found at Hadda and Fondidclstan in Afghanistan. The treat¬ 
ment of the drapery illustrates a further fornfallsation of what am once the 
classic robe of the Gandhara statues and provides the direct prototype for 
the earliest Buddhist sculpture of China. 


27. BUDDHA 

ThaRaAd. D^aravali Period 
From ClileiiE Mai 


T^iJ beautiful image of the Dvararati or Fre-Khmer period is clearly derived 
from the Gupta Buddhas of the Sarnath Schooi. The breadth af shoulders and 
the svelte tapered proportion of the body have been exaggerated into a 
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7Ui cciitiir> 

BlacJi stooe 
H«Eht:S4' 

NcUofi Galien' (Nelson Fund) 

n. STANDING BUDDR\ 

Thailand, Dvajravari Period 

7lii ixntury 

Hronze 

Height: 

The Cleveluid Muzieum of Art; 
Norman O- Stone and Ella 
A. SlofW Memorial Fund 

2^ HEAD OF BUDDHA 
Khioer 
13th cenliir>' 

Limestooe 
Height: BU 
Fogg Art Museum 


30. SEATED BUDDHA 
Thailand. Sukhoda>a style 
1-lth eeolury 

Bronxe. with patina and traces 
of gilding 
Helgtit: 24V 
Breerewood Pocuidation^ 
Monlhtoflf Md. 

31. STANDING BLfDOHA 
Tfiafland. Froni Lopburi 
13tli century 


i/ig c^non of beaiisy. Touches of rcoHsm, as tn fhe swefling /otd of fi&sk d/ 
ike waist and ike iiaMcatfaa of the knee raps. oNiuiale the absirart concep¬ 
tion. Earlkufariy be&atifiii and typical of early Thai Buddhas is the decora¬ 
tive repetition of the Urns of the imih iduu! features in echohtg curyts. 

This si&taeite is a smail counterpart af the standing stone Buddha from 
Cftieng Mair Its derivation from a model of the Gupta period at Sarnath is 
evident in the disposition of the body in an S-curve and in the characteristic 
sheathdike robe^ Local traits of this itnported Indian styie are the entetrged 
curis, open eyes, utul/ufi Ups, parts of a head which, as usuai^ is somewhat 
out of scaie with the proportion of the body. 


The heads of Budtlha images of the last century af the classic period of 
Catnbodian art preserve the solid cubic mass of earlier types. The features^ 
instetid of beipg oppikd to the surface and reinforced with engraved outlines^ 
are now absorbed in the piastic njass of the headr This technique results in a 
greater softness of modetling which servai to accentuate the introspective 
dreamy expression impiied by the fantiliar formula of the closed eyes and 
smiling Ups. The suggestion ofpersonality is to be explained by the fact that 
in Cambodia images of divinities were ideal par traits of the king in the guise 
of the presiding deity of the realnL 

The robe is worn in the ^'oped* mode, one end being folded back andformir^ 
a shoulder fiap. The posture of the image is known to the Sianteseas Maravi- 
jaya. 77if nobie, decorative style of the image Ims nmny renumscences of the 
classic KJfmer manner^ 


The Buddha is tepresenied with both hands in the gesture of reassurance 
(Abhaya mudra) and wearing a crown. This latter emblem designated the 
conception of the Buddha as transfigured in Sambhogakoya and afiudes to 
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Bronze 
Heighi: 6^ 

Ushef P. Coolldge 


ihc CarrtbadiGfi arui Siamese cuh of dcva raja. The sfyie is that of the hst 
dassic monuments of ike period of the Boyon Ol Apgkor. 


32. HEAD OF BUDDHA 
Thailan! 

16lfa certify 
Bronze 
Height: 1(H' 

Fogg Art Museum 


The Baddha heads in Tkodaad of (his period eotftmue the formuia of (he 
dassie period of Khaier sctdpfare in Comhodia. The separation ofthe hair from 
the face by a broad band is a dtriee of Khmer heads of the Arjgkor period^ 
and af (he same lime the Thai feeling for the decorative persists i#i the peiaT 
shaped eyes that repeat the formaia for (he earliest (irtapesof the Dmravati 
period. 


33. STANDING BUDDHA 
ThailarHl. Ayudhya style 
t6tb cmtiiry 

Bronze, eorcred with lao^ijer 
iotended ms mo adhesive to 
sectire th* gold leaf 
Height: 2*4' 

Breezewood Foundation. 
Afonkton^ Mainland 


in addition to the monastic robe, K'hich is in the ^'‘coyerinff''^ nfode^ the Siid- 
dfia wears the orruinrents of royalty. The abhayarnudra of indion iconogra¬ 
phy is kftowft to the Siontese as Ham Nati, "‘preventing kinsmen from quar- 
reiing over the water rights of the Rohini/ " The image is thahtiess a copy of 
some great cait statue, which wore a goid crown and had real ornaments 
superimposed on the matmtic dress, possibly the Sarhejna, the Paliadiam of 
Ayadhya. Sadly damaged during the Burmese wars of the taie eighteenth 
century t the Sarbejna found its way to Bangkok earty in the nineteenth centu¬ 
ry and was seated up inside a cctiya tower^ ft is known that it was o standing 
image, but further iiescription is lacking. 


33a- STANDING BUDDHA 
Thailand, Bangkok style 
l^h century 

Woodt laciiuered and gilded 
Heigbt: 1*3 cm. 

Bueezetvoad Foitndarioo^ 
Monkton, Md. 


The sifpernataral anafo/iiy is rather insisted on here and the ushnisha. the 
distended eartobes, and the goid^coiored skin are abtiost nniYersai in Siamese 
Buddha imt^es. The even fingers and toes and the projecting heeis are usual, 
hut the urna is much less comnton. The monastic dress,, represented as red 
cloth embraidered with gilt fiowers, is worn in the '*^open' * mode, and though 
it is stylized, it is coherently and comprehensheiy rendered^ Certain elemenfs 
of the H'o/sf cloth, which is ready under the robe^ are visible because the 
radiance of the Buddha*s body makes the robe transparent. The vlsihle ele¬ 
ments include the upper part of the waist doth, turned down over an Invisibie 
cloth beit^ and a panel of pleated cloth fatiing down vertically between the 
legs. 
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34. BUDDHA 

ItMloitesid. From Java 
8th-9tfa i:vntiir>' 

Droozc 
Hcisht! 7i* 

Ptofessor Samuel Eilenberg 


Thii stnoU Ukt alf mHitl irmge:s, was irmde by a rr- 

fined sise &f rbe cire-perdue process. The fact fhal the Buddha Is i'n vitarka 
iTiudra, the gesture of tnsfruction^ makes if fikefy ihat fhss is a represenfa- 
iion of Vairoeaiia, probably intended for primie veneratfou in a mouasSic 
est&hiishment. The style of this beoutifui sforueite with its softly ^mdelled 
smooth pfarjes aud radiaui spiritual expressiveness is in reaiify a rriifuaturc 
replica of the great statues of Borobudur. 


35. HEAD OF Bt DDHA 

Indon^la. From Bcrobudur 
ca. 

Grey volcanic s^mic 
Heights ISr 

Seattle Ait Museum; gift of 
Mrs. Jolin C- AtH^ood, Jn 


This head of one of the Dhyani Buddhos from the greatest ntomimem of 
Indonesian Buddhism represents an ultimate refinemeitt of the Gupta formu¬ 
la. The moving simpiicify of the pianes of the make this a symbot of 
the crystalhne perfection of the mystic Buddha. 


36. STANDING BUDDHA 

CliiDa. Sli Dyita5ties Period 
Dated 444 
Bronze 
Height: Hi* 

Museo NazJonale delP Arte 
OrleotaJe^ Rome 


37. SEATED BUDDHA 
Clilitft 
Dated 33a 
Gih bronze 
Height: 131' 

M. H. De Young Memocial 
Museum, San Francisco, 
Avery Brutidage ColhKrtiofl 


Tlds statuette is one of the earliest known examples of tlafed Buddhist scu/p- 
ture in Chim. The style of drapery is a linear conYentionalization of the 
Gandharuf&rmuk. 77r^ with the l&rgeheadmd pudgy features appears 
to he an imitation of some Central Asian proto^typej. rather than on actual 
indluu modeL It atiticipafes the even more formalized presentations of fea- 
tures and drapery in the Bude^a iimges of YiSn Kai^ and the iarge bronze 
Maitreya of 477 lent by the Afetropolitan Museum of Art, The outeole 
bordered with fiame patterns is frequently encountered in Chinese Buddha 
images of the first half of the fifth century. 

If authentic, the i>isrr/p/fo^i on the reverse of this image would make it the 
earliest example of Buddhitt sculpture in Chiria. The rather crude 

style is an imitation of Central Asian Buddhist sculpture^ in which the Gan^ 
dhara type has already been reduced to ideographic simplicity. The rigid tn~ 
organic portrayal of body and face seems like u perpeiuation of the purely 
Chinese obstroci mattner of symbolizing human figures in Hon times* 
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38. BUDDHA WITH TWO 
ATnLNDANTS 
China 
5th rentury 
Sandstone 
Height: 15^ 

Mr* & Mrs, Nasil Heeraznaiwlc 


The ceniraf figure of Buddha iitusirates rhe imfiarion af debased Gaiidhara 
models from Ceulmt Asia thai prevalkd iu Chinese Muddhiji orf during the 
ectrfy period of its developmenl. The exiremeiy orchaic technique of earving^ 
03 welt us the type and drapery of the Buddha figure correspond to the style 
of the fifth century seuiptures of Yun Kang. 


39. STANDING M^ITREVA 
BUDDHA 

China. Six D^Ttasties Period 
Dated 477 or 4S6 
Gih bronze 
Height: 55i" 

The Metropciitan Museon) of 
Art> New York; Kennedy 
Pund 1926 


Tftis is one of the earliest and most miportant dated Buddhist bronies in the 
^'esterii worid. According to the date, it wm made at the time of the first 
great period of Buddhist seutpture at Yun Kong. The drapery is rendered in 
the Some oauvention of ribbondike hands breaking into forked fdids that 
was used for some of the stone cohssi at the cave temples in Shansi. The 
rather biockdike treatment of the head with its wedge-shaped nose and ar~ 
chaic smile seem to utdicare the errtergence of the more &b.Uract style of 
Chinese Buddhist sculpture. 


40. BUDDHA MAITBEVA 

China. Six Dynasties Period 
Dated S3S 
Gill brotu^ 

Height: 24' 

University of PennsyLvania Mu- 
Philadetphia 


This bemitiful bronze image iliastrates the change in style that hod taken 
place in the sixth century. Instead of the completely Central Asian rnanmr 
represented by the brattte siatue of 477+ the present example is con¬ 
ceived in a completely Chinese mode. The body is presented as a fiat profile 
emphasized by the serrated sh'uUow-iail shape of the fiairing robe, in which 
iinear mrface pattern prevails over any plastic ntass. The abstract cubic 
formula for the head with its archaic smile and almond eyes is typical of this 
very Chinese phase of Buddhist sculpture. 


4L SEATED MAITRE3 A BUD¬ 
DHA 

China. Six Dyiiasties Period 
From Lur^-men 
6th ccfjhiry 
Black Umesteme 
Height: Iftf 

Mr* & Mrs, Benjamio RowLand^ 

Jr* 


This representation of the Budtbia of the future is typical of the type of 
Buddhist sculpture evolved in the early sixth century at the site of the famous 
cave temples at Lung-men. The Buddhist Messiah h dressed in a costume 
usuaily reserved for Sodhisatfvas or Buddhist archangeis with iortg scarves or 
stoles crossed over the torso. The hieratic and fiat manner of representing 
the body in linear terms, the geometric simplificatton of the form are typical 
of this most Chinese phase of Buddhist sculpture, often compared to Roman¬ 
esque sculpture by reason of its awe-inspiring severity and abstraction. 
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41. STELE WITH BUDDHA 
MAITREYA 

China. Nmhern Wti Period 
Dated SOD 

Limc$lottc 

HriEht: 37r 

The CJeveland Mnseimi of .Art; 

Mr. SeiferaJice A. 

MBUcan Coilecrioit 

This is aff iron fkat p^rfrotiy iilasirai^s iht fuify devrhprd Chinese style a/ 
Bitiidhisi sculpture in the slxih cemnfv. Soine sitggesti&n of the nmssivetiess 
of an Irttdm or Cenirai Asian oriftinai reimins, hut ihe formaiiied hieratic 
conception of the body moiniy in repeated linear rhythms is compietely Chi- 
neser os is the treatment of the face yrith its archaic smite and t^eometricaily 
simplified features. 

43., SEATED BtDDHA 

China. T’ang Period 

7tb-8th centurj' 

Gilt bronze 

Height: 4' 

Mr« S Mrs^ Benjamin Rowland, 

Jr. 

This ima^e in its softness and roundness of form filustraies the penetration 
of Gnpta ideals to China in the seventh and eighth centuries. The fluid pic¬ 
torial ireatmeni of the drapery is typical of the Chinese transformation of 
the Indian formula. 

44. MAN DAL A 

China. T'acg PerJod 

Sth-^h cenhir> 

Gtic bronze 

si'bysr 

Mathias Komor 

in the center of the piuque is a trinity of Buddha and t ivo BofBtisottvos sur¬ 
rounded by a galaxy of smaller Buddha figures. Tfds is a simpter farm of the 
vastly compiicated diagrams of esoteric Buddhism. The origin of this malti- 
piication of Buddhas arouffd the central Talhugata is hf the Great Miracle 
Sravasfit nhen Sakyamuni caused myriad replicas af hiriiseif to flll the shy. 
Even in such tiny scafe it is possihie to see that the figures have the originaliy 
imimn fullness of form favored in Tang reiigioas art 

4S. STANDING BUDDHA 

Cltlna 

Late 6th or early Tib centur> 
Llmestoiie 

Height: SOi' 

Seattle Art MniWoni;^ Eugene 
Fuller Memorial Codeetion 

This singularly beautlfai image^ which betongs either to the transitional Sui 
period Or the early Tang, is a perfect iliastration af the fronsiation of Indian 
Gnpta ideals into Chinese terms. The representation of the body as a smooth 
voiume encased in a sheath-like robe is a fonnliar device of the Snrnath 
school, here reduced to on even greater simplificniion of the shapes that have 
the perfection of geametrk solids. The round, benign mask of the faee^ de¬ 
porting from the angidar formuk of the Six Dynasties period, is ultimately 
Indion, too, but the features retain something of the archaic conventiom of 
the earliest Buddhist sculpture in China. 
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46. HEAD OF BUDDHA 

China. T'ang Period. From ihe 
•‘Elephani CTiapel,^^ Cbing 
Chow; Kansu Province 
Late 6th or early 7th century 
t^imcstoDc 
HetBbt: 1^' 

Eons Alt Museum 


This head is ane of a namher recovered from this eemate site by longdan 
Warner durifig his expediiii?n to Tun-haang in J924. The siy fe of the head 
in siteh features as the rap-iike hair and the archaic imiie repeats the farmufa 
of the Van Kong caves of the fifth centifry, but the concepfion of the form 
as a more rounded plastic mass betokens the infiliration of Indian Gupta 
infinence that war to transform Chinese scufpiure of the rang period. 


47. THE GOLDEN IMAGE OF 
CH^ANG KAN-SSU 
Chirm. T'anfl Period 
Watl paintJni; Irom Cave 140, 
Tun-buang 
Rlh Century 
20" by 37' 

Fofift Art .Museum 


The painting ilhistrates the legend of a gaide/t image of Buddha made by the 
fourth doughter of Asoka and miracaloosiy transported to Chino, The story 
continues diot m the Chin era fJ26-234J the image >vhs reco vered from the 
bay by a certain Kao Li and carried by boat to the temple of Ch'ong Kan- 
ssn. This is one of many such legends ileahng with Indim images finding 
their way to China, which must be eveniualiy based on the actuai mporto- 
tion of icons from the Western countries, it is perhaps not entirely an accb 
dent that the statue represented in the painting bears same resemhiance to a 
Gondhara originaL 


4M. STANDING BUDDHA 

China. Nofthcru Sung Period 

Dared 1107 

hory 

Height: I6i' 

Ralph M. Cbait 


49. STANDING BUDDHA 
China. Ming Period 
16th-17th century 
Gilt bronze 
He^ts 45r 

The Detroit Institute of Arts 


This staiuetie h a perfect iiinsiratian of the eiahorate pictoriai style that 
charac/tfi^f Biuit/hiti sculpture of the Sung peHod and later. TypieaL too, 
of this lost seatimeniat phase of Buddhism is the grace and feminine rp^jfp- 
ment of features andnose. The exquisite predsiou and depth of eoning that 
imnipidale the medium into o counterfeit of painterly effecls are perhaps 
mote appropriate to ivory tium iarge-scaie sculpture. The rich grain and pat¬ 
ina perfeetiy compiemem the eieguni beauty of this baroque style, in which 
the religious image is only a pretext for a vittuaso performance. 

This statue Is a typicai iliusiration of the archaistk reviivls of earlier styles 
in China in later periods. Ultimately the style witk rippling drapery folds 
goes back to Candhara. its conventionalisation into applied ribbons breaking 
into forked folds repeats the style of Chinese Buddha images of the late 
fifth century at Ydn Kang. The figure is probaldy to be identified as one of 
the innumeredde later copies of the famous sandalwood image of King 
Udayana, 
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50. ST\.NI>ING BUDDHA 

China. Ch^ing Feiiod 
iSlii or I9th century 

Gilt bronxc 

HeighI; Si' 

Fogg Art Museam 

Sfatuelies of this type were mad^ m /or^e numbers j» Tibel and in ihe Lomu- 
isi e^t^bilshmenfi in China as hie as fbe maeieeaih cemary^ Like the hr^^er 
bmnze fem by rhe Oetmlt tnsfiiufe of Arfs^ fhis is aaofher eyampie of ihe 

Udayana fype, here reduced io an even more ri^id convenlionaiination. 

50a. CHANG SSL'-KUNG. BUD¬ 
DHA TOlNtTV 

China. Northein Suitg Period 
llth century 

Colors on sBk 

Height: 51 3/16' 

Broolflyn Museum 

Ssu-kuttg is a nebuioas figure whose name has been preserved ordy in 

Japanese records and is represenfed afm&st entirely by paintings preserT^ed 
in Japan. His siyfe represents a redaeiion of the powerfai T‘ang manner to 
a formaia of ejcfreme delicoey and decorative beamy of eoiar and fine. The 
composition of the present painting with the Buddha and his smaller attem 
dants arranged an a diagonai repeats the arrangement of the trinities ofemper^ 
ofs and acoiytes in the fdmaus scroil of The Thirteen Bmperors by Yen 

Li-pen in the Museum of Fine Arts, Boston, 

51. SE.ATED BUDDHA 

Mlrtg or CliHng Period 
l7tJi-ISth eentuiy 

Color OQ paiier 

4r hy 

^Ir. & ^Ijs. Benjamin Rowlandt 

Jr* 

in this fast phase of Bi/ddhist art in China, the aaml figure of the Buddha 
is almost fast in the intricate virtuosity of painting the drapery patterns and 
the intricate architecture of the throne. The Bitddha figjtre itseif is a rather 
dry and decorative repetition of a type going back to Tang times. 

S2. maitreya in medita¬ 
tion (HANKA-SMIYUI- 
ZO) 

Japan. Suiko Period 

7th century 

Gill bronze 

Height: ir 

The Oe^eland Museum of Art; 
John L. Severance Fund 

nis heautifid image is an iltustration of the archaic style of Japanese Bud¬ 
dhist senipture inaugurated by Tori BasshL Like ail the statues of the seventh 
century it is a mare refined version of the abstract style of the Six Dynasties 

China, nrore Japanese in its tightness, the dreamy innocence of the facial 
expression and the exquisite refinement of its craftsmanship. 
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S3. BUDDHA AM [DA; COPV 
OF A WALL PAINTING 
from KONDO, HORYL- 

JJp NARA 
Japan 
69'b>’45r 
Fogg Art Museum 


54, SHAKA TRINITY 
Japan. Suiko Peff^ 

Dated "'m tht year of af>-shi/" 
t^2S 

Gilt bnuue 

Honuji Museum, Nora 


55. HEAD OF BUDDHA 
Japan. Tvmpyo Ptriud 
Sth century 
From Datanji Temple 
Wood, perhaptip ongtiialty 
lacquered 

Nathan V. Hammer 


rtfptica of one of the fanmus eighth eentury yiali paimitigi, denmyed hr 
fire h 1949, gives an idea of the scale and approximate appearance of the 
or^,r^{. Variom attribathns have been offered for the Horyvji murals, 
including one lu o Korean artist named Doncha, but it seems mast likely that 
rfw.j- um the ^rk of a highly competent group of artists imported from 
ang CAwa This copy of the central image eteariy shows the eambinatlon 
of wre-hke line and tdtstract shading that characterised surviving examples 
0 } r gpg pa/nifpg. The image presents a perfect example of the translation 
Of the serene am! massively impressive Indian Ideal into Far Eastern terms 


This Trinity, of which tme Bodkisattva is missit^, repeats the iconography of 
the famous group by Tori Busshi in the Herytfl Kondo; Shaka attended by 
the tw^^Bodhtsamas of healing, Yakuo and Yakuio, This extremely impor- 
tont^ject « ,11 the style of the Tori wvsrkshap, an impoTiafipn to Japan of 
t It Chinese Six Dynasties manner. The mask of the central Buddha is some- 
what less mysterious ami imednspiring than the face of the great Shaka 
Trinity hy Ton. it reveah samething of the more ingenuaas, bland oml 
sweet expression described by the Japanese term, heimei. Like some Chinese 
Sfx Dynasties Buddhas, the central figure is attenuated from the waist up to 
give the icon a feeling ofrisit^ grandeur and majesty. The beautiful abstract 
drapery forms W the designs of the halo are a Japanese refinement of the 
Chinese style of the sixth century. 


.. tms Head possesses the classic sereuitv of ex¬ 
pression feeling far seuiprnral mass that charactered the great'nutster- 
pieces of Tempya sculptures. Haunting saggesiions remain of the can er's 


56. BUDDHA SEATED ON 
A LOTUS 

Japan. 1 empyo Period 
Sth eeutiiry' 

Brortsce 

Height: 

Nathan V* Hummer 


it appears hkei}' that this is a representation of the Buddha Ami^ and 
iVelTli small plastic tepresentamn of the Paratiise of the 

us Ltu\ '7 Tachibdna at Horyuji, Nara, Even in 

lltmre 


57. TORSO OF ST.\NDING 
BUDDHA 
Japoji. Jd^hii Period 
9tb centiio' 

Wood 

Heights 7^^ 

To«hod4ijti Nara 


This heaijtifal md imposing fiiigmtrnt of sculpture iilustrous the final de- 
yehpmenl of the Tetnpyo style in the period. The form has taken on 
an eren greater fullness and suggestion of expetisive voiume than the images 
of the eighth century. The suggestion of swelling touiidness is eniionced not 
only by the massive proportions of the ilmbs and trunks but aiso by the re¬ 
peated curias of the lines of drapery over the abdomen and thiglis. The dis¬ 
appearance of ail the chief anthropomorphic features, head, hands, and feet, 
make it possible for us la concentrate on the inirinslc sculptural form of this 
abstractly beautiful ruin. As Longdon Warner once observed, *'One can the 
more easily grasp certain naked essentials of noodcarYing"'' and a '^beauty 
independent of humanity" This torso is an illustration of how In logon times 
scuiptors sought to impress upon the worthlpper the mystery and power re¬ 
siding in the deity by overwhehntng suggestion of power implied in its 
titanic form and wetghtlness. The drapery, with the oiternately rounded and 
pointed profiles of the folds. Is a perfect dhistration of the so-called *"roiting- 
wave'' styic^ The carving of the sofiiy fiowing folds of the outer mantie may 
perhaps be rect^nired to imitate the more fluid technu^ue of lacquer sculpture 
in wood. 


59. STANDING BUDDHA 
Japan. Jagdlt Period 
9tli century 
Wood 
Height: 

Nathan Hammer 


This Image is an example of the tremendous feeling for expansive volume 
and weighty solidity of form that typified Japanese religious sctdptnre of the 
Jogan period- This was a style, originally derived from Tang models, (» 
which the very rnassiveness ofthe form was intended to suggest the mysterlaus 
power to the Shit^on deities* 


SS. SEATED BUDDHA CDAt- 
NICHIT) 

Japan^ Early Fujiiram Perk>d 

lOth-lltll «ntiiry 

Wood 

Ho!$oiru CoUectioD, Osaka 


77fe image with the hands shaping the irrndra of instruction Is probably a 
representation of the Japanese form of the Universal Bmidha ydlrocana, 
Originally this image was part of the plastic mandala or cosmic diagram in- 
clnding all five of the Ohyani Buddhas. The style of the image, with its 
slighter, more graceful proportions and the more e.xguisite refinement of the 
face and hands, illustrates the departure from the massive eanon of Jugem 
times to the tdeai of the Fujl'n'ora periW. 
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60. [CHI Jl KONRIN(DAJNtCHI) 
Ja^un. Late Fujii^^ara ar Esit\y 
Kamakura Period 
Lale llili CRT earJy 13th century 
CoLorrs nti ^Ik 
551' by 321' 

Hovtard HoHiEi 


6L SUTRA 

Japan. Fujjwara Period 
From Jingoli, Kyoto 
llth;-l2ili century 
CioJd on paper 
OToraU tengUi: 9T 
MathtjLS Kotnor 

62. JODO MA^DARA 
Japan. Kamakura Period 
From Jakajo-in^ Koyasan 
13di ceumry 

Colors on siJk 
4'9'b>4'l' 

Nakamura Collection 

63. SEATED BUDDHA 
Japan. Fuji warn Period 
llth-f 2ib century 

Gilt bronze 
Height: 7i' 

Atr.. Si Benjamin Rowland. 
Jr. 


This is o repm^nfaih^ of i)4timchi\ ^*the Crtai Hfuminaior;^ w his Jwpre™ 
muttifestarion fn ihe Diamond or Kon^okai Mandara. 77te gesture of the 
hands o iYA the five fingers of fhe right hand grasping the index finger of the 
left is the mudra of the Six Elements^ the five niateriai etements of which 
man is composed md the spiritmi essence or mind of the cosmic Badidjo. 
The joining of the hands tim signifies the anion of the material and spiritual 
worids af the two nntndidas. In Shingon Buddhism the atir fades and gestures 
of (he painted or sculptured images were to ke assumed by fhtvotecs as a 
meam of achieving mystic idenitficathn with the object of worship. The style 
with its softiy graduated colors and sensitive Urte drawing would seem to 
piace this pointing in the thirteenth century. 


This frontispiece representing Buddha^s paradise is typicai of a large num- 
her of the reiigiaus texts formeriy at Jingpjh The technique of painting in 
gold on a dark purple ground Is a method often employed in the mandalos 
and mystic diagrams of Shingon Buddhism. The execuimn has all the deli¬ 
cacy anil refinerttent typical of Fufiw^ra draftsmanship. 


The composition with Amitahha {Amit^) seated in the midst of the pa/oces 
and jewei trees of the H^estern Poradhe probably originated in €^entrol Asia^ 
it may be found l>&th in the wall paintings ofTun-hiuing ortd in early Nepalese 
painting. According to Japanese tradition ali later versions of this subject 
stem from a niandata woven for Tufmaft in the Tempyo period. The extreme 
refinement of cotor ami drawing stiil rcftect the style of the Fujiwara period. 


This object is to be described as a kake-biitsu^sr'Vpr/n^;#;^ Buddha f one of 
a iarge number of such stnai! figure.’i in reitef mtached to the halo of a larger 
Sturue to symbolize one of the myriad bunshin or emottations of the Universal 
Buddha, Vairovana or DainkhL The soft idealized face with its small fea¬ 
tures, the foil form, and flowing draperies illustrate the revival of the earlier 
ctasiw styles of Japanese sculpture in Fuflw'ara times, conubined with a new 
deilcacy of technique and rather sweety gentle expre.'ision. 




64, STANDING BUDDHA AT^ 

TRIBLTED TO KAIKEI 
Japan. Kamakura Period 
13tb cciiltiry 

WofKl^ lacquered and gilded 
Height: 324' 

Nathan V* Hammr 

65, AM IDA GOSON {Amitabha 

with Bodhisaltyas Avaloklte- 
s^ara and ^taha^thamaprapta 
and the Arhats Ananda and 
Kas^upa) 

Japan. Kamakura Period 
J3th ocntur>' 

Gold and color on sOk 
Height: 35r Width: 15" 

Mr. & Benjamin Row land^ 
Jr. 

66, BUDDHA 
Korea, Silkft period 
(A. D. 66S-935) 

Gill hrtin^ 

Height; W 
Nathan Hanmuer 


67. SEATED BUDDHA 
Japan. A^ikaga Period 
16fh ccnltiry 
Lacquered wood, gilt 
Height: 25' 

Fogg Art Mawiut 


K&ik^i is one of a nuffibeF of scafpiors active in the tote fwelfih mtd e&rfy 
rhirleenth ccPiurfes. Ahhoi^^hacoRiemporaryof ihe/anions Unkei, his sculp- 
rure tacks ihe boktness uW depth of carvfpg typical of ihat master^ Kaikers 
sciilpiure, like the present exampie, is more siight and deiicate a shak 
ipw decorative technique of carving. His tnuiges have the same air of senti- 
meniaiized serenity that distinguishes Kontokum paintings 


The presence of the chief disciples of Sokyantuni is perhaps ta he expiained 
by the fact that^ in many sutras devoted to Amida and his paradise, it is the 
mortal Buddha u'/w explains these mysteries. Typkai of Kamakura painting 
is the iavish use of applied gold leaf or ktrigune to suggest tiw iuminous 
splendor of these deities of light. The delicacy and gentle tenderness of the 
types contlnne the ideal of F$di*rara art. 


This image fliustrates a period of Korean art when the impact of T'ang 
influence had dfsplaced an earlier reliance on rnodefs of the Six Dynasties 
period, T>^ic£i/ of this and mony other $dla hronres is the squat canon of 
proportions with ihe head in a ratio of five to the total height of ihe statue. 
The massivefiess of the form and the reduction of the iiropery to a pattern 
of flowiitg curves restricted to the surface of the body forecasts the style of 
Japanese sculpture of the Jogan periods 

Korean religious paintings of the ioicr centuries display certain continmily 
repeated mannerisms and archais tic borrowings uiedfor decorative purposes^ 
The present painting repeats the icanograpJty of the Kamakura Amida 
Cosom No. 65. The cotars are invorusbiy applied in flat areas and the paieite 
limited to white, orange,, green, aiul blue. The attendant Badhisartvas wirh 
ihe serrated outUne of their robes repeat the style of the Six Dynasties 
period. The composition is esseniiaily decorative with a fondness for siuirp^ 
spikey forn\s, as in the htus petals and the claw-like fingers. 
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AjMITabha trinity with 

AMANDA AND KASYAPA 
K^irea. Yi Period. l8Ui century 
Colors on silk 
rr by 3 4 ^ 

Mr. & Mrs. fienjamifi Rowland. 
Jr. 


Tins fniaffe wi'ih the hands folded iVt gesture of mediiation is probably a 
f epreseittaiiye of Buddha Att^idcit ff separaie enlt Image or part of c pinstic 
rrmfidaia contmniftp the Five Dhyani Buddhas. The style is a late, somewhat 
dry perpetnatiaft of the classic cation inangnrated with Jocfio's famons statue 
of Amida in the Byodo-in at UJi. As In painted representations of Amlda, the 
gold leaf is intended to synihalise the effulgent splendor of the Buddha of 
ihe IPm. 
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